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REVIEW OF NEW ° 
The Right Joyous and Pleasant Hi ‘of the 
Pang and Prowesses of the Chevalier 
, the good Knight without Fear and 
eet Reprekeh. By the Loyal Servant. Post 
$vo. vols. London 1825. Murray. 
A whose career was so brilliant as was 
that of the Chevalier Bayard, was not likely to 
descend to the grave without having his deeds 
recorded in a separate form, independently of the 
have ingly been several biographers of this’ 
true “ mirror of knighthood,”’ and several editions 
of their respective works at various peri The 
history by “‘ The Loyal Servant,” is certainly by 
far the most characteristic of these. There isa 
naturalness of manner about it, marke@ at the 
i peculiari ities; there is a 
tions, a naivet¢ in the 
turn of the , and a picturesquenegs jn all the 
scenes ( x of court or camp, of ladies’ 
bower in peace, or the stern doings of wgr) which 
render the narrative extremdly attrac- 
tive, The work from which the transla- 
tion is made, first'appeared in 1527 ; and in 1616 
@ quarto edition was published by Thépdore Gode- 
5 ohich is tho Nisaelliogh heose of thine two 


Of the family of the good Knight Pierre Ter- 
than that it Was noble and illustrious for feats 
ms in Dauphiny, where the Chevaljer sans peu 
¢t sans reproche was*born, in 1476. Neither do 
we think it necessary to‘follow minutely the ad- 
of the hero himself. Of such a picture 
of Vie as they exhibit, a perfect idea may be 
formed from a selection of a few of the most re- 
matkable ‘passages: from these a very striking 
conception can be obtained of the relations of do- 
mestic life among the noble ; of the observances 
and hy: eg duties between children and pa- 
Tents ; Of the condition of servants; of female 
society ; and of the establishments of many sove- 
Teign princes, as well as of battles which changed 
the face of kingdoms ; and of tournaments and 
diversions, which were the Drawing-rooms, Al- 
Macks, and of that distant era. 
The father of Bayard being old and infirm, as- 
ertained, in & primitive way, the bent of the 
dispositions of hie four sons ; > whom. Pierre 
only showed a talent for arms. He then invited 
his brother-in-law the Bishop of Grenoble, and 
other friends, to cémsult with them as to the pro- 
mode of fulfilling their separate destinations. 
of Grenoble spoke, and ‘said: ‘ My 
, you know that a close friendship sub- 
and Charles, Duke of Savoy, 
us of the number of his good ser- 
I ) that he will take himgvith plea- 
for one of his He is at Ghamberry, 
this place. If it seem good to you and to 
See ae, eteeees ee either Se-tnarsenr 
morning, after having put him in proper trim, 
and farnished him wi a good little horse, which 
I got three or four days since of the Lord of 


wa The of the Bishop of Grenoble was 


the company, especially by the 
who delivered te him his eon, 


enagtager 
fie 
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saying: ‘Here he is, my lord; 1 pray God to 
speed you so well with him, that he may. do you 
honoar in his life.’ 

«« Immediately thereupon the Bishop sent to 
the town to seek his tailor, whom he ordered to 


every morning and evening, and he will give you 
aid. The second is, that you be mild and court- 
eous to all gentlemen, casting away pride. Be 
humble and obliging to every body. Be nota 
landerer or a liar. Keep yourself temperate in 





bring velvet, satin, and other necessary mate- 
rials, wherewith to fit out the good Knight. He 
came and worked all night, so that next morning 
every thing was ready. After having break- 
fasted, young —— mounted his horse, and 
presented himself to all the company, which 
were in the lower court of the castle, equip 

just as if he were to be presented forthwith to 
the Duke of Savoy. The horse, feeling so light 
a burden on him, and being moreover pricked by 
the child with his spurs, made three or four 
leaps, whereat the company were afraid that he 
would do the boy a mischief, But while they 
were expecting to hear him cry out for help, he, 
with a noble heart, as bold as a lion, when he 
found the horse make such a stir under him, 
spurred him three or four times, and caused him 
to gallop within the said court ; insomuch that he 
brought the animal under as well as if he had 
been thirty years old. It need not be asked 


whether the good old man were pleased ; and 
smiling with joy he asked his.son if he were not 
afraid : for he had left ecard lenily a fortnight. 


He ‘answered with a steady ance: ‘ } 
lord, I hope, witheGad’s. id, beige ‘six years 
aré‘aver, to makg/either-him or,some other be- 
patir himself in’a more ‘daugerousplace. For here 
Tam among friends, aad I shalt then be among 
the enemies of the master’ whdm I shail serve.’ 
* Now come along,’ said the good Bishop of Gre- 
noble, who was ready to depart >. ‘ dismount not, 
my nephew and friend, but take leave.of all the 
company.’ Then the young child addressed his 
father with a joyful countenance, and said: ‘ My 
lord and father, 1 pray God to give you a happy 
and a long life, and me such grace that, ere he 
take you out of this world, you may hear good 
things of me.’ ‘ My friend,’ said the father, ‘ I 
pray him for the same ;’ and then he gave him 
his blessing. Afterwards he went to take leave 
of all the gentlemen who were there, one after 
another, and they were much pleased with his 
good countenance.’ 

“« His. mother, poor lady! was in a tower of 
the castle, weeping tenderly ; for, although she 
was delighted that her son was in the way of 
doing well, maternal love prompted her to shed 
tears.. However, when they came to tell her, 
that if she wished to see her son, he was on 
horseback ready to depart, the. good gentlewoman 
went out by the back part of the tower, and 
making her son draw nigh ugto her, addressed 
him in these words: ‘ Peter, my friend, you are 
going into the service of a noble prince ; as much 
as a mother can command her-child, do I com- 
mand three things, which, if you do, rest 

they will enable you to pass through this 
present life with honour. The first is, that above 
all things you love and serve God, without of- 
fending him in any way, if it be possible to you. 
For it is he who gave us life; it is he who will 
save us, and without him and his grace, we 





should not have to perform a single good 
work in this word Recommend yourself to him 


regard to eating and drinking. Avoid envy—it 
is a mean vice. Be neither a flatterer nor a tale- 
bearer, for people of this description do not 
usually attain to any high degree of excellence. 
Be loyal in word and deed. Keep your promises. 
Succour poor widows and orphans, and God 
will reward you. The third is, that you be boun- 
tiful of the goods that God shall give you to the 
poor and needy ; for, to give for his honour’s sake 
never made any man poor; and believe me, m 

child, the alms that you shall dispense will 
greatly profit both your body and soul, This is 
all that 1 have to ea you with. ~I believe 
that your father and 1 shall not live much 
longer : but God grant that whilst we do continue 
in life we may always receive a good account of 
you.’ Then the good Knight, though of such 
tender years, replied to her thus: ‘ My lady 
mother, I thank you with all humility possible 
for your good instructions, and with his favour, 
into whose keeping you recommend me, I hope 
so well to follow them, that you shall be fully 
satisfied. And now, after having very humbl 

recommended myself to id graces, I wi 

take my leave ol wer eat ped atone 

«« Then the good lady took. out.oM her, sleevea 
little purse, containing. omly.six crowns in gold, 
and one in smajl money, and-gave it to‘her son. 
She .also called one of the servants of. her bro- 
ther, the Bishop of Grenoble, and delivered to 
him a little scrip, in which was some .linen for 
her son’s use ; with a request that, when he should 
be fpresented to my Lord of Savoy, he would 
pray the servant of the equerry, in whose charge 
he should be, to be pleased to look after him a 
little, until he grew older; and she entrusted 
him with two crowns for the same. Hereupan 
the Bishop of Grenoble took leave ofall the 
company, and .called his nephew, who thought 
himself in Paradise while he was on the back of 
his good steed. So. they took the direct road to 
Chamberry, where Duke Charles of Savoy was 
at that time residing.” ‘ 

The young lord and his horse are literally given 
to Charles Duke of Savoy, and the Duke of Sa- 
voy, with equal liberality, gives them in like 
manner, some twelve months after, to, Charles 
VIII. of France, who, though he highly esti- 
mates the present, transfers it ‘in his turn to the 
Duc de Ligny. In this cy om courtly 
service Bayard was educated ; but before we take 
another page from his book, we must,extract the 
brief character which the author gives us of the 
French monarch : 

“To say the truth,” says he, “ this young 
King Charles was one of the best princes, one of 
the most courteous, liberal, and charitable, that 
ever hath been seen or read of. He lovéd and 
feared God, and never swore, extept by the 
i of my budy, or some such little oath. And 
it was a great pity that death should have taken 





him away so m as at the age of eight-and- 
twenty-ye had he lived longer he would 
have achiev t things,” 
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In time, our Knight took an active 
and dotn i a pn in Oe ee 
Louis XIJ in the north of Italy: among his 
other explats, there is a curious account of an 
attempt to capture Pope Julius the Second, 
which was so near succeeding, that, 

«« Just as he reached Santo Felice, the Pope 
was about to:enter the castle, and was so terror- 
stricken at the cry he heard, that, leaping sud- 
denly fromshis litter without assistance, he helped 

‘ to raise the bridge himself; which was wisely 
done, for, had he delayed while one might say a 
Pater noster, he would assuredly have been 

- snapped.” 

At the taking.of. Brescia, Bayard was se- 
verely wounded, but the victory of Ravenna was 
salve for the sore ; and there is an admirable ac- 
count of this desperate and well-fought action. 

- We pass, however, to the year 1512, when 

- the French, driven from Italy, found a new 
enemy to contend with on their northern fron- 
tier, where the Emperor Maximilian and the 

' English Eighth H were leagued against 
them. In 1513, near Therouenne, which: they 
besieged, was fought the memorable Battle of 
the Spurs. Here Bayard’s fate was strangely 
chivalrous, and the whole details are so remark- 
able, that we cannot do better than make them 
a portion of our illustrations. 

‘The King of France had come to. Amiens, 
and daily sent word to his lieutenant-general, the 
Lord Piennes, that he must victual The- 
rotienne at all hazards. This could not be ef- 
fected without extreme peril, it being entirely 

' surrounded by the enemy. Nevertheless, in obe- 
dienee to the king’s mandates it was determined 
that all the gendarmery should be: conducted to 
the French camp, there to raise the alarm: 
while others, sent with bacon for the relief of the 
town, should go and throw it into the ditches, 
whence it might afterwards be fetched by them 
of the garrison with little difficulty. A day was 

‘ therefore fixed upon for the execution of this en- 
terprise, whereof the King of England and the 
Emperor had warning, as may easily be supposed, 
from certain spies, a description of men by whom 
camps are usually haunted, There were some 
treacherous ones at that time, who pretended to 
be of the French , but were in reality in the 
enemy’s interest. day being appointed for 
the expedition to victual the town of The- 
roiine, the French king’s captains went to horse 
along with their gendarms. At daybreak the 
King of England, aware of this enterprise, had 
stationed ten or twelve thousand English archers, 
and four or five thousand lansquenets, with 

‘ eight or ten pieces of ordnance, on the summit 

a rising ground, in order that, when’ the 

French gone by, they might descend, and 

“bar their progress. In the van he had appointed 
all the cavalry, English, Burgundians, and Hai- 
naulters, to make the attack. I must here state 
a circumstance which is known to few,-and in 
conseqnence whereof much blame hath been un- 
justly cast u the gentlemen of France; I 
mean that of the French captains’ having de- 
clared to their gendarms, that this expedition 
was intended solely for the relief of them of 
Theroiienne, and that they by no means wished 
. to provoke an e ment ; so that if they met 
a considerable body of the enemy, they must re- 
tire ‘at a foot pace, which, if pressed, they were 
to exchange for a trot, and then for a gallop; as 
they were desirous of avoiding every kind of risk. 

** Now the French n to march, and@p- 

the town of Therotienne, within the 

i of a league or better guhere commenced 
a rade and vigorous skirmi French ca- 
valry behaved very well tilt ‘descried upon | 
the hill that large body of foot in two companies, 


.| they ‘made all the 


trumpets of the French. The gendarms, after 
petroeghe x beabngurrte dev ts 

set about re’ g at a quick pace. 

pursued they d to a trot, and from that 
to a gallop. uch that the foremost of the 
enemy rushed upon the Lord of La Palisse, who 
was in action with the Duke of Longueville, so. 
furiously, that they threw every thing into dis- 
order. The putsuers, who stuck to their point, 
seeing such sorry conduct, still pushed on, till 
French turn their backs, The 
Lord of La_ Palisse, and many others, did 
more than their duty, and cried with a loud 


“ 


from their t 
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had advanced beyond them; and were about; 
I daotond Se the pelted of Lanne thas mn 
At this “ig t the retreat was sounded by the 


a Aen excessive heat he was in, wh 


met, and was so turmoiled and weary that he 
cared not to be at the trouble of taking pr. 
soners, He spurred straight up to this per. 
son, g-his sword, which he pointed at the 
other’s throat, and cried: ‘ Surrender, cavalier 
or you die,’ Terribly dismayed was this gentle. 
man, for he thought that his whole compan 
were m prisoners ; however, being in fear of 
his life, he'said: ‘1 give myself up then, sinc 
I am taken in this manner, Who ate you’ 
‘1am,’ said the good Knight, ‘ Captain Bayard, 
who surrender to yo here is my sword, | 
prey yo be pleased to carry me away with you. 
ut do me this kindness; if we meet with any 


voice: ‘ Turn, men at arms, turn; this is no-| Eng 


thing.’ But that was of no avail, every one ep- 
deavouring to gain the camp, where the artillery 
and foot-soldiers had been left. Amid this woful 
confusion the Duke of Longueville was made pri- 
soner, with many more, among others the Lord 
of La Palisse ; but he escaped out of the hands 
of them that had taken him, 

‘“‘The good Knight without fear and without 
reproach retired very sorrowfully, and ever and 
anon turned round upon his enemies, with four- 
teen or fifteen , who had stood by him. 
In retreating he came up to a little bridge, where 
no more than two men could pass abreast: and 
there was a great ditch, full of water, which 
came from a distance of more than half a league, 
and proceeded to turn a mill three furlongs far- 
theron. When he was upon the bridge he said 
to them that were with him, ‘ Gentlemen, let us 
stop here; for the enemy will not win this 


he called one of his archers and said to him: 
‘ Hie you to our camp, and tell my Lord of La 
Palisse that I have stopped the enemy short for 
at least half an hour; that during this interval he 
must make the forces draw up in order of battle ; 
and let them not be alarmed, but softly march 
hither. For, should the foe advance to the camp, 
and catch them thus in disarray, they would in- 
fallibly be defeated.’ The archer goes straight 
to the camp, and leaves the good Knight, with 
the inconsiderable number of men by whom he 
was .accompanied, guarding that little bridge, 
where he did all that prowess could achieve. The 
ians and Hainaulters arrived, but were 
obliged to fight. on the hither side of the bridge, 
as. they could not very easily: effect a passage. 
This gave the French, who had returned to their 
camp, leisure to place themselves in order, and 
in a posture of defence, for fear it should be ne- 
cessary. ; 
“ When the Burgundians. found themselves 
withstood by such a handful of men, they ex- 
claimed that archers should be sent for with all 
speed, and some went to hasten them. Mean- 
time above two hundred cavaliers followed the 
course of the brook, till they found the mill, by 
which they crossed over. The good Knight, 
thus inclosed on both side, said to his people : 
‘ Sirs, let us surrender to these gentlemen ; for 
all the prowess we might display would avail us 
nothing. Our steeds are-weary ; our adversaries 
are ten to one against us ; our forces three leagues 
off ; and if we tarry but a little while longer and 
the English archers come up, they will cut us to 
pieces.’ At these words the foresaid Burgan- 
dians and Hainaulters arrived, crying: ‘ Bur- 
gundy! Burgundy!’ and made a mighty 
upon the French, who, having no means of fur- 
ther resistance, surrendered, one here, another 
there, to those of most seeming consideration, 
wouring to take his pri- 


bridge from usin the space of an hour.’ Then/the ially 
when the good Knight added : ‘ Sir, if you don't | 


mised and observed; for as they drew toward 
the camp they were both obliged to use their 
Weapons against some English who sought to slay 
the prisoners ; whereby they gained nothing. 

s rt oe Kin ine Kni it conducted to the 
cam; i lan: 
of that gentleman, who ente 
well for three or four days. On the the 


ried im safety to the king my master’s camp; 
for I am already wearied with being here. 
‘ How say you?’ said the other ; 
yet treated of your ransom.’ ‘ Ly ransom?’ said 
the good Knight ; ‘ your own you mean, for you 
are my prisoner, And if, after you gave me 
your word, I surrendered to you, it was to save 
my life, and for no other reason.’ Great was 
amazement of that gentleman, 


keep your word, I am confident I shall make my 
escape by sotme means or othey : but be assured 
that I shall insist upon doing battle with you af- 
terward.’ The gentleman knew not what reply 


idea of fighting with him. However, being a 
very courteous Knight, he at Jength said: ‘ My 


with you ; I will refer the matter to the captains 
not be concealed so carefully, but his being in the 


they had won a battle. The Emperor sent 
him, and, on his being conducted to his tent, 
ve him a wonderful gracious reception, ad 
essing him thus: ‘ Captain Bayard, my friend, 
it gives me very great pleasure to see you. Would 
to God that I had many such as you! If I had! 
should not be very long in requiting the good 
offices which the king your master and the French 
have done me in times » Again he said 
laughing: ‘I believe, my Lord of Bayard, we 
were formerly at war together 5 methinks at thst 
time it was said that Bayard never fied.’ 10 
which the good Knight replied: ‘ Sire, had! 
fled, I sh not be here now.’ Lg 
‘“* Meanwhile, the King of England coming D, 
the Emperor introduced to his acquaintance the 
good Knight, who was by him welcomed with 
cordiality, and made on his part such obeisanre 
as it befitted so high a prince to receive. Then 
they began talking of this retreat, and King 
Henry observed that he had never seen 
fly so nimbly and in such numbers as the French, 
aha woh oad by no more than four or five 
hundred horse ; and the Emperor and he pes 


of them in disdainful terms, ‘ On 
said the good Kaight, ‘ the gen ar 








ioe dhe good Kaigh ied, under little 
ae ee 
trees, a gentleman in goodly attire, who, by red 


of France 
ouglit ip no wise to bave the blame of this. 
eel to them; for they had express 





ht 
nompetely overcome, had taken off his hel. 


english on the road who may offer to kill us, let | 
me have it back again.’ This the gentleman pro. | 


and into the tent / 

wy § 
good Knight said to him: ‘ My worthy Sir, 1 | 
should be right glad if you would haye me car- | 


‘we have not © 


to make, for he had heard a great deal about | 
Captain Bayard, and by no means relished the | 
Lord of Bayard, I am desirous of dealing fairy 7 

‘‘ Now you must know the good Knight could 


camp was soon discovered ; and to hear the ene- | 
mies’ descants thereupon you would have hry 9 
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in | attack, they invariably 


e. French in excellent order, 
; but, when it camé to the 
had to encountet the good 
Knight, who showed them sé detérmined a coun- 


day, marching after th 
and often skirmi 


high|tenance as made them bide quiet enough ; nay, 


i , that the nobility of France are 
renowned the world. I do not say 
that I ought to be accounted of their number.’ 
‘In pe sooth, my Lord of Bayard,’ said the 
Kiag of England, * if they were all like you, I 
should soon be forced to raise the siege of this 
town. But, however that may be, you are a pri- 
soner.’ ‘ Sire,’ said the good Knight, ‘I do not 
allow it, and would gladly appeal on this ques- 
tion to the Emperor and you.’ The gentleman 
was present to whom he had surrendered, after 
having had his word of honour. So he gave 
them an account of the whole transaction, even 
as it hath been set down in this history. Which 
the gentleman could not contradict in any parti- 
eular, but said: * What the Lord of Bayard 
tells you is perfectly trae.’ , 

« Emperor and the a England 
looked at one another. The former ke silence, 
and declared it as his opinion that Captain 
Bayard was not a prisoner, but rather the gen- 
tleman a prisoner to him ; howbeit that, in con- 
sideration of the civility he had shown him, they 
should be free one of another, and that the former 
might depart when it should seem fit to the Ki 
of England ; who was of the same mind, an 
said that if he would remain on his parole, with- 
out bearing arms, for six weeks, he would after 
give him leave to return, and that, in the mean 
time he might visit the towns of Flanders, The 
good Knight most humbly thanked the Emperor 
and the King of England for their condescension, 
and-went to divert himself about the country till 
the day prefixed. During this time the King of 
England had him solicited to enter his service, 
causing many offers to be made him ; but it was 
lost labour, for his heart was devoted to France.” 

Though of small fortune, the good Knight seems 
always to have had the means of living ifi- 
cently ; so that we are led to presume a soldier’s 
individual valour, in those times, was a sure means 
of replenishing his exchequer. Of his remaining 
feats, after the death of Louis XII., we shall men- 
tion but one, and one very honourable to him ; viz. 
his being chosen by the gallant Francis I. to confer 
the honour of knightheod upon him, after his first 
victory in Italy. In fine, Bayard seems to have 
been a skilful and judicious commander, and his 
counsel always acted upon by his superiors. To 
the fair he was ever a devoted servant ; and his 
death was worthy of his life. With the history 
of that event we conclude these interesting me- 
moirs. Placed by his chief, the Admiral and 
Lord of Bonnivet, in the beginning of 1524, with 
an inadequate force, to keep possession of the 
village of Rebecco, the mt Knight was nearly 
ery = mye in a night sortie from Milan. 

“ On his arrival at Biagrassa,” says his Loyal 
Servant, ‘‘ some high words passed betinen iin 
and the Admiral, whereon I shall-not enlarge, 
merely observing that, had they beth lived longer, 
the affair would not perchance have ended where 
it did, The good Knight had like to have died 
of vexation at this adventure, ly “as it 
happened through no fault of his: but in nothi 
— so many vicissitudes of fortune as in 
“ Some little time after this retreat from Re- 
beeco, the Lord Admiral, i i 


ates; cana whereip it was judged 
cod Knight remaining, as asua) on all retreats, 
iu the rear, The Spaniards followed them every 


he formed his squadrons, the | try 


he oftentimes confined them within their mam 


troop. 

“On the two sides of a gréat road they sta- 
tioned a number of arquehisiers and hacquebou- 
siers, who carry as large stones as doth a crec- 
arquebuse ; with these they dealt many blows, 
and one of them, hitting the gentle’ Lord of Ven- 
denesse, gave him a wound of which he died 
some time afterward, to the great loss of France. 
He was little in person, but in greatness of soul 
and in valour by no one, That young 
Lord of Vaudemont, who was a novice in the 
profession of arms, behaved with amazing gal- 
lantry: and made a number of admirable charges, 
insomuch that it seemed as though he had been 
used to the thing all his life: 

‘‘Mean-time the good Knight caused his gen- 
darms to march with as much composure as if he 
had been in his own house, and slowly retired, 
keeping his face ever towards the foe, and bran- 
dishing his sword, wherewith he inspired more 
dread than an hundred others. But it so fell out, 
by the sufferance of God, that a stone, disch: 
from an hacquebouze, struck him across the loins, 
and completely fractured his spine. As soon as 
he felt the blow he cried out, ‘ Jesus!’ and then 
*O God! I am slain!’ He took hold of his 
sword by the handle, and kissed the cruciform 
hilt thereof, in allusion to the cross, exclaiming 
aloud : ‘ Miserere mei, Deus, secundum magnam 
misericordiam tuam, After that he waxed quite 
pale, as one swooning, and nearly fell: but he 
still had strength to grasp the saddle-bow, and 
remained in this posture till a young gentleman, 
his steward, helped him:to dismount, and placed 
him under a tree. It was not long ere it became 
known among friends and foes, that Captain 
Bayard had been killed by a shot of artillery, 
whereat all who heard the news were greatly 
troubled.” 

His death was loudly and generally mourned ; 
and, if a romantic virtue deserves to be deplored, 
certainly never with more just cause. 


John Bull in America ; or, the New Munchausen. 
12mo. pp. 527. London, 1825. J. Miller. 
Tus is a genuine and very clever jeu d’esprit, 
and we have been exceedingly entertained with 
it. Itis written, we have reason to believe, by 
Mr. Paulding, the co-adjutor of Mr. Irving in 
Ss) di (into which compound, if we may 
judge by his present work, he must have popped 
his full share of pungent onion and hot pepper, ) 
and the author, of the less laudable ‘‘ Letters on 
Old England, by a New England Man.” The 
gist of this new volume is to repel by ridicule such 
observations on America and Americans, as have 
— in many recent travels, and been dis- 

ful to the people of the U.S8.; and, espe- 
cially, to satirize the Review of Faux’s Travels 
in the Quarterly Review—which paper, by the 
by, was s in the American reprint of 
that periodical. In this design, we think the 
writer has'beén very h e has enlivened 
his narrative of the English traveller’s journey- 
ing to and fro, by the introduction of a grinning, 
snuffing, sneezing, mahogany-faced little French- 
man, whose ce in some of the adven- 
tures is truly ludi But what we like best 
in the book is the spirit and humour in which it 
is begun and ended. There is no sourness or 
acrimony : Mr. Paulding has thought his coun- 
misrepresented and libelled, and he has en- 
deavoured to defend and set her right by the 





argumentum ad absurdum—from which he bas 


never degenerated ito spleén of abuse. Now, 
we are not prodouncing gravely which side car- 
ries the most of truth with it, dr is best sustained 
in its allegations ; but viewing Mr. P. as an Ame- 
rican, espousing the cause which naturally courted 
his aid, we are quite willing te confess that he 
has handled his with excellent temper, 
and with uncommon dexterity, The caricature 
we consider to he perfectly fair,—his prejudices 
not offensive ; and we promise even the most 
national of our readers a hearty laugh at the 
droll exaggerations of John Bull peculiarities, 
and the grotesque incidents which arise out of 
them. 

Who the personal representative of England, 
whom the author supposes to be travelling in 
America, is intended to aim at, is of no conse- 
quence—a few extracts from his journal will seon 
make his character, as drawn by Mr. Paulding, 
sufficiently familiar. He sets out quitecandidly, as 
being favourably impressed towards the country, 
but “ being fully aware ofthe superiority of British 
ships and British sailors, (says he) I declined the 
advice of certain merchants at Liverpool, to em- 
bark in one of the line of American packets, and 
took passage on board the British brig Welling- 
ton, for Boston, as my business was principally 
in New-Orleans, and I wished to arrive at the 
nearest port. I did not like to go directly for 
New-Orleans, being apprehensive of the yellow 
fever, which rages there all the year sound, with 
such virulence that the people all die off there 
regularly once in two years. Our was 
long and tedious, so much so that the packet in 
which I was advised to sail from Liv ar- 
rived at Boston four weeks before the Welling- 
ton. But this I am sure was owing more to 
fortune than to any superiority either in the ship 
or sailors, over those of the mistress of the seas. 
I passed my time both pleasantly and profitably 
in reading the Quarterly.” 

He lands at Boston, and goes to Renshaw’s 
hotel. 

“The landlord, civilly enough, consideri 
the country I was in, desired to know if I wish 
to have a room for the night. I answered him in 
the affirmative, and begged, as a particular favour, 
that he would put me into one with not more 
than six beds in it. He seemed a little surprised, 
but assured me my wishes should be gratified. 1 
was accordingly n into a neat room enough, 
with a single bed. Avy, ay, thought I, this land- 
lord knows how to distinguish his guests—but 
my wonder subsided when the waiter, who I was 
surprised to find was a white man, told me his 
master was an Englishman. 

“* Soon after I was called down to supper, 
where I found twenty or thirty persons, all per- 
fect strangers to me, and who, seeing I was a 
stranger, I suppose, paid me those little civilities, 
which, to one who knows the world, are always 
sufficient to put him.on his guard. According} 
I declined them all, and answered the quostions 
put to me rather short,.insamuch that a person, 
who I took to be a naval officer, seemed inclined 
to quarrel with me. Nothing indeed can be more 
disgusting to a stranger than these civilities, from 
people one does not know ; and nothing gave me 
a more unfavourable impression of the rude man- 
ners of these republicans, than the freedom with 
which they chatted about their private affairs, 
and j each other before me, a perfect stranger. 
It displayed a want of—tact—a familiarity so 
different from the conduct of people in similar 
circumstances in London, that I retired to m 
room in disgust. I afterwards learned that 
naval oificer threatened to ‘lick’ me, as he called 
it, for my surly ill manners, as he was pleased 
to ‘ 





my gentlemanly reserve. 
“T retired to rest, and found my bed tolerable 
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y no means as those of London. - - - 
“The blacks here, as I was assured by his 
excellency the Governor, whose name is Hancock, 
have but one meal a day, which is principally 
potatoes, and fare little better than the misera- 


abound with a race of moschetoes that bite through 
a boot. Here he was left one night, in the month 
of December, which is spring month in this cli- 
mate, and the next morning was found stone 
dead, without a ¢ of blood in his body. I 
asked if this brutal tyrant was not brought to 
justice ? ‘The Govetnor shrugged up his shoulders 
and replied, that he was now a member of Con- 


“« Boston is a terrible place for fevers and 
agues. Every one of the inhabitants, except the 
slaves, is afflicted with them in the spring and 
autumn, as sure as the leaves appear in the 
former, and fall in the latter. The consequence 
is, that they look like so many ghosts, without 
flesh or blood, and if you go into the shops, you 
may hear the money jingling in the pockets of 
the shop-keepers, by the mere force of habit, 
even if the poor man should happen, at that 
moment, to be free from the ague ; or ‘ shake,’ 
as they call it. 

‘* Besides this, they have earthquakes and 
inundations, three times a week if not more. Af- 
ter the earthquake generally comes an inundation, 
which destroys all the crops for hundreds of miles 
round, and covers the country so, that the tops of 
trees and chimnies just appear above the water. 
This is succeeded by a fog so thick, that many 
persons are lost in the streets of Boston, and wander 
about severaldays, without being able to find any 
of the houses, This is the origin of the phrase 
« I guess,’ so universal in New.England ; for 
these fogs are so common, that one half the time 
people are obliged to ‘guess’ at what they are 
about. Hence, too, the half pint of whiskey which 
every man takes in the morning the first thing 
he does after getting up, is called an anti-fog- 
matic, 

*« These are the principal things I observed in 
my morning’s ride.” 

At Hartford, says the traveller, 

** I saw a young lady devour. thirty-six cucum- 
bers, moistened with a quart of vinegar; after 
which she sat down, played Lodoiska on the 
piano, and then went into the field to pull onions. 
Such horrible incongruities are generated in the 
rankness of democracy! There was a child of 
about eight years old in the room, who called for 
an anti-fogmatic, which he drank off at one swal- 
low, after which he lighted a cigar, and amused 
himself with singeing the woolly pate of a black 
hoy, or terrapin, as they call them when made 
into soup. According to the prediction of the 
communicative passenger, the driver was nodding 
again on his seat, in less than half an hour after 
starting. Iwas so provoked that I threatened to 
fick him, as the naval officer said at Boston. But 
the communicative passenger cautioned me against 
this, assuring me the driver was a man of great 
consequence—member of congress—judge of the 
court—colonel of militia—justice of the peace— 
deacon of the church—constable and keeper of 
the county jail withal. ‘So,’ continued the com- 
municative t, ‘ hecan issue a warrant— 
take you in ly—try you for an assault—clap 
you in jail—keep watch over you when there— 


and finally have you prayed against by the whole 
congregation.” ‘ Diable!’ exclaimed the little 
Frenchman in broken ish ; ‘these democrat 
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our citizen hogs, as.you call 


eight at least,’ said the other, 
never furnish the millions of hams which I see 
every where. Diable! I have breakfasted upon 
ham—dined upon ham—and supped upon ham, 
every day since I: atrived in this country. Yes, 
sir, it is certain your pigs must have at least eight 
hams a piece ;” upon which he politely offered 
me a pinch of snuff, which I refused with cold 
dignity. If I know myself, I have no national 
prejudices ; but I de hate Frenchmen.” 

«« A waiter,’’ the} alist says in another place, 
‘solemnly assured me, that all the servants 
eat off the kitchen floor in these parts, which, in- 
stead of boards, is usually floored with mud, well 
trodden by the pigs, which, in this land of 
equality, are admitted to all the privileges of 
citizenship, vote at elections, and, I believe, are 
eligible to the highest offices, provided they are 
natural born pigs. On my inquiry how they un- 
derstood the votes of these freeholders, he replied, 
that a grunt was always considered as a suffrage 
in favour of the democratic ticket, and a squeak 
for the federal or aristocratic party. Hence 
abundance of pains is taken to teach the pigs 
either to grunt or squeal, according as their 
owners belonged to one or other ; and 
many a vote was changed by certain sly pinches 
of the pigs’ ears, as they were brought up to give 
their suffrages.”’ 

Landing ‘‘ in the city of Communipaw, the 
capital of that state, the first thing that struck 
me in roaming about here waiting for the stage, 
which was delayed for the purpose of giving the 
driver time to get drunk, was the vast proportion 
of the people on crutches. Almost every person 
I met had lost his feet and a part of his legs ; 
some at the ancles, some at the calves, and a few 
at the knee. Qn inquirimg of a person who was 
to be my fellow-traveller the cause of this singu- 
larity, he gave me the following details, than 
which nothing can more brilliantly illustrate the 
manner in which the Sabbath is kept, or rather 
profaned, among ‘ these bundling, gouging, spit- 
ting, swearing, dirking, drinking, blaspheming 
republicans.’ (Vide No. 58, Eng. Ed. Quar. Rev. 

“«« You must know, sir,’ said my informant, 
‘ that the people of this city and its neighbour- 
hood are notorious all over the country for danc- 
ing. Such is their fondness for the amusement, 
that they don’t know when to stop; and if it 
happens to be Saturday night, they are pretty 
sure to dance till daylight on Sunday morning, 
let what will happen. About three years ago 
there was a grand ball given, in which the mayor, 
aldermen, and all the fashionable people of the 
town were present. Unluckily it happened to be 
Saturday night, and the company continued danc- 
ing till the clock struck twelve ; but not a soul 
heard it, they were so busy in shuffling ‘ hoe 
corn’ and.‘ diz potatoes ;’ and if they had, no- 
body would have abated a single shuffle. Just 
as the clock struck, there came in a little black 
gentleman, with gold ear-rings, a mahogany face, 
and dressed in a full suit of black, except that he 
wore dimity breeches.’ 

“« The ‘little Frenchman, by Heaven!’ ex- 
claimed I. 

“« « You shall hear anon,’ continued he. ‘ The 
little black gentleman cut into a Scots reel with- 
out ceremony, and danced with such extraordi- 
nary vi and agility, that every body seemed 
inspired. The young fellows threw off their 
coats first, then their waistcoats, and there is no 
knowing how much farther they might have = 
ceeded, had not good manners prevented. e 





yankees have as many as their citizen hogs 


buxom Dutch girls of Communipaw kicked up 
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enough; but the American goose feathers are|have hind legs.’ *Why, how many legs have|of young elephants, and bundling came tobe vary 
as 


them, Monsieur ?’| seriously contemplated. But it would have done 
replied the communicative passenger. ‘ Why, your heart good to see the fiddler, a gentleman of 
‘or they d 


colour, belonging to Squire Van Bommel, who 
gradually gt his fiddle locked fast between his 
breast an in, where he wedged it up with 
both knees, while his mouth gradually expanded 
from ear to ear, as he played Yankee Doodle as 
if the d—— was in him. The little black gen- 
tleman was the life and soul of the party ; bowed 
to every body, danced with every lady, compli- 
mented every body, offered his box to every body, 
took snuff with every body, and sneezed—’ 

““*« Oh! the little Frenchman,’ cried I, ‘I'll 
bet a hundred pounds !’ 

«« « You shall hear,’ continued my companion, 
‘ All was joy, laughter, capering, singing, bund. 
ling, swearing, gouging, dirking, and hilarity, 
when by degrees the young damsels and Jads be- 
gan to find their bare feet coming to the floor, 
which reminded them it was time to stop danc- 
ing. But it was too late now: there was a spell 
upon them ; and they continued to dance away 
by an irresistible impulse, till, by-and-bye, first 
went the skin off the soles of their feet, then the 
feet themselves. Still they continued ing, 
and the shorter their legs grew, the higher they 
capered, and the faster the fiddler played Yan- 
kee Doodle, the black gentleman vociferating all 
the while, in concert— 


** * Yankee doodle keep it up, 
Yankee doodle ona 3 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the gals * be handy.’ 


«« « But how did it happen,’ said I, ‘ that the 
black gentleman, alias the little Frenchman, did 
not lose his feet and legs too ?” 

‘««T have not said he didn’t yet,’ replied my 
companion. ‘ But, however, your suggestion is 
correct. He kept capermg away without either 
feet or legs diminishing any more than if they 
had been of steel,*-But no wonder, as you will 
find in the sequel. The company continued to 
caper and jig it, till the legs of many were en- 
tirely danced away; and it has been asserted, 
that the fiddler’s chin was more than half gone, 
Nay, there have been those who do not scraple 
to affirm, that several heads, without either feet, 
legs, or body at all, were seen cutting pigeon 
wings, and taking the partridge run with all 
the alacrity imaginable. But of this there is 
some contrariety of opinion.’ ” 

A cock at length crowed from a roost-—‘‘ No 
sooner had the little black gentleman heard’ the 
clapping and crowing, than he made one bound 
up the chimney, without making his bow to the 
company, or taking leave of six ladies to whom 
he had engaged himself to be married the next 
morning. He was heard to sneeze as he ascended 
the chimney, which thereupon burst with a ter- 
rible explosion of red hot bricks, which flew about 
in the sky like great fire-flies, hissing like ser- 
pents. This was succeeded by a shower of flour 
of brimstone, which cured all the people there- 
abouts of the Scots fiddle. The fiddler was found 
two days afterwards with his head buried ina 
salt marsh near Communipaw, and his stumps 
dancing in the air scraping Yankee Doodle like 
a devil incarnate. The dancers all ran home. 
“© What,’ said I, ‘ without their legs—how 
could that be ?” ‘ 
“+ I can’t say,’ replied he, ‘ but run they did 
as fast as legs could carry them, although, as. you 
have ocular demonstration, they must lave done 
it without legs. To conclude, the doctors hear- 
ing of this ca e, came over in shoals from 
New-York, thinking they would have some pro- 
fitable job, but, to their. great mortification, f 

all their stumps perfectly healed by what seemed 











their heels, gamboled with all the vivacity 








“« * This shows that even the devils don’t speak good 
English among these enlightened republicans, 
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on of a’ red-hét iron, men 
ferriage acfoss the river and ran 
the isk of the bursting of the boiler for nothing. 
It is observed that the dancers all continue to 
sinell of brimstone to this day. The windows of 
the house in which the dance took place, some- 
times, particularly during storms of thunder and 
lightning at night, seem as if the whole was on 
fire, and some have said they saw the little black 
gentleman dancing there, surrounded by old 
women on broom-sticks. This is doubtful ; but 
certain it is that the old one-eyed rooster was 
killed the following Christmas’ night in a battle 
| between the Harsimusites and the Hobo- 
kenites, in which the former were ‘worsted.’ 

“1 suppose,’ said I, ‘ this cured them of 
dancing on Sunday mornings.’ 

“«* Not in the least,’ replied he, ‘ These very 
people you see upon crutches, are eternally jigging 
it, and frisking their tails, You shall see.’ 

“ So he began whistling Yankee Doodle, and 
in the space of five minutes, at least thirty people, 
without a single leg between them, gathered 
round us dancing most incontinently. I turned 
in di from this incorrigible race of impious 
republicans, whom the loss of legs cannot restrain 
from a breach of the Sabbath, and who persevere 
in their enormities even in despite of miracles, 
as the Quarterly says.” 

Such are the fabled adventures of our country- 
man, to which we shall add what Mr. P. makes 
him relate as having happened to himself four 
times and at four different places: what adds to 
the pleasantry of this, it is always told verbatim 
in the same words, 

“ Tt seems a fellow by the name of Ramsbot- 
tom, a man-milliner by trade, and a great stick- 
ler for the rights of man, had taken offence at a 
neighbour whose name was Higginbottom, be- 


cause his wife had attempted to a a crimped 


tucker at his shop, and reported 
all over town that he, Ramsbottom, sold his 
things much dearer than his rival man-milliner 
over the way, whose name was Winterbottom, 
and whose next door neighbour was one Oddy. 
In the pure spirit of democracy, Ramsbottom de- 
termined to dirk not only Higginbottom, Winter- 
bottom, and Oddy, together with their wives, 
but likewise all the little Higginbottoms, Winter- 
bottoms, Oddys, and little Oddities. It was se- 
veral years before Ramsbottom could get the 
whole party together, so as to make one job of 
it. At last, after an interval of about ten years, 
he collected them all at his house, to keep their 
as-eve, and determined then and there 
to execute his diabolical purpose. It would ap- 
ear, however, that he had previously changed 
ls mind as to the dirking, probably on account 
of the trouble of killing so many, one after the 
other, for just as they were all up to the eyes in 
aChristmas pie, made of rte, bd black- 
, an explosion took place—the house blew 
up, and every soul, Ramsbottom, Higginbottom, 
Win , Oddy, their wives, together with 
all the young Ramsbottoms, Higginbottoms, Win- 
‘ ms, Oddys, and Oddities, were scattered 
in such invisible atoms, that not a vestige of them 
was ever a discovered. Such is the 
ly spirit of revengeful ferocity, generated in 
polluted sink of democracy. The desperado, 
tom, who was considered rather a peace- 
able person, among these barbarians, scrupled 
not, like the old republican Sampson, to pull 
. sane owe on his own head, that he might 
, evenged upon a poor woman for cheapening a 
= ake ay = 
* This affair set the e talking and tipplin 
all night, and to this eet ae oa 
food fortune in escaping being robbed and mur- 


the 





dered, the usual fate of strangers, whose ill-for- 
tune detains them at this place after dark.” 

The everlasting escapes from fancied robbers, 
gougers, murderers, &c. are whimsically ima- 
gined ; and one night’s adventure, towards the 
close, will afford an amusing i of them 
all.”’---But this we must retain for next week. 


Tales by the O’Hura Family.: .3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1825. Simpkin and Marshall. 
Inisu affairs, to use the Eastern phraseology 
which has inundated the West, are at a premium, 
if we may judge from the demand in which they 
are, both in the political and'literary world. In 
the former, they have been voted a bore by seve- 
ral good authorities—we should be sorry to think 
them so in the latter ; and while such novels,as 
the above are given us, we have no dread of that 

awkward consummation. 

These Tales by the O’Hara Family are written 
by Mr. Banim, the author of Damon and Pythias, 
the Celts Paradise, &c., assisted, we understand, 
by arelation. He appears to know the affairs of 
his native land thoroughly, and to have entered 
into all its circles. An anxiety to give his national 
character, in the most appropriate costume, has 
induced him, in some instances, to write so much 
afterthe vernacular dialect of his heroes, as some- 
what to puzzle the English reader ; but this is 
much better than softening it down so as to lose 
the peculiarities which form the principal charm 
of such narratives. 

There are three tales—Crohoore (Cornelius), 
of the Bill Hook, the Fetches, and John Doe. 
The first is inferior to the others. It is an un- 
mixed picture of Irish low life ; no character in it 
being of higher degree than a snug farmer, and 
descending so low as the be; We are not so 
absurd as to object to description of low life, 
but we expect to see it relieved by the admix- 
ture of representations of the other classes of so- 
ciety. The story is well told, but it would o¢cupy 
too much of our space were we to analyze it. The 
reader will be better pleased, and the powers of 
the author shown to more advantage, if we ex- 
tract a vivid passage describing a contest between 
a small party of military, and a tumultuous crowd 
assembled to rescue a couple of prisoners. The 
mob had succeeded in abusing and disarming the 
soldiery, and were about to dismiss them unhurt, 
when—“ ‘ Brave fellows,’ cried the serjeant, 
‘ for brave you are to attempt and succeed in an 
action, such as you truly say we have never seen 
equalled, and generous fellows, too, to give us 
life and liberty when we least expected either— 
brave and generous men, listen to me. You say 
no harm is intended us; but to send us to our 
quarters without our swords or carbines, would be 
the heaviest injury you could inflict: we should 
all be tried os punished for cowardice ; I should 
be turned into the ranks ; these poor fellows tied 
up to the triangle, and half lashed to death ; in 
short, you ruin us, if you keep our arms. I pro- 
pose atreaty. Discharge our carbines with your 
own hands, and then let us have them back, 
when we cannot further use them to your annoy- 
ance ; and as for the swords, we shall each of us 
swear on his own, as you restore them, instantly 
to put them in our sheaths, and ride off without 
drawing them : by the faith and honour of soldiers 
and of men we shall!’ 

“© It ’ud be too bad on the poor creatures not 
to listen to ’em,’ said the leader to his com- 

ons. 

“« ¢ Faith, an’ it would,’ said another. 

*« ¢ An’ they so mooch in arnest, an’ promisin’ 
80 well,’ said two or three more. 

‘** We are not your enemies,’ resumed the 
serjeant, seeing them waver, ‘ but English sol- 
diers, come into your country as brothers, and 
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only doing, as agreeabl duty ; be- 
sides, you have baund us to you i gratitude for 
ever, and — even if it was in our power, 
would be impossible.’ 

“« Arrah, we'll gi’ them the arms,’ now burst 
from the whole crowd. ; 

“ * Stop,’ said Pierce, advancing; ‘ it is my 
duty, as this rescue has been undertaken for my 
advantage, to see that no evil grows out of it to 
my unknown friends ; so, let the carbines be first 
discharged ;’ his commands were obeyed ; ‘ and 
now, serjeant, you will prove your sincerity by 
handing us your cartridge-pouches ;” the seryeant 
readily complied; Pierce emptied them, sepa- 
rately, and returned them, together with the car~ 
bines and swords, which latter were, according to 
treaty, at once sheathed, while the dragoons re- 
mained still dismounted. -The military party, 
with many professions of thanks, then ed 
their saddles, superfluously assisted by their new 
friends, who zealously opened to give free pas- 
sage; and their miserable throats were also 
opened for a parting shout, when the serjeant, 
wheeling his troop round, gave the word, ‘ Sol- 
diers fire !'—The pistols hidden in the holsters 
had been, by one party, forgotten, and were in- 
stantly discharged ; every ball took effect, and 
fifteen men fell. 

*« « Follow me, now lads! ’—the serjeant con- 
tinued, dashing spurs into his horse, an plunging 
forward amid the throng, his horse’s head point 
towards his quarters: three file closely followed 
him, and he and they cut through the dense 
crowd, who had not yet recovered breath or action 
from this sudden change of affairs ; but on the re- 
mainder of the troop they closed in an instant 
after, with frantic cries and gestures of despera- 
tion and revenge. 

‘‘ The dragoons thus surrounded, at first spur- 
red and spurred to free themselves ; but the out~- 
ward circles of the country people pressed on 
those within, So~that the horses stood wedged 
and erless. A second volley from the hol- 
ster pistols then immediately followed, with effect 
as deadly as the former, and louder and louder, 
and fiercer and fiercer, grew the shouts and efforts 
for vengeance. The wretched people were un- 
provided with any weapon except sticks, but they 
were furious as bulls, and active and ferocious as 
tigers ; some grappled the reins of the horses, 
and others dragged the riders to the ground ; 
though cut and hacked with the sabres that were 
still available, and trodden and trampled under 
the prancing feet of the affrighted animals, or 
themselves treading and trampling on the bodies 
of their dead companions, they did not flinch a 
jot; while their antagonists, unable to act in a 
party, every moment found their single bravery 
useless, or overpowered by repeated and ceaseless 
onsets. One man among the peasantry bounced 
up behind a dragoon, clasped him in his arms, 
and both tumbled to the poo! ; in - — _ 
was on his le in, jum on the breast o 
his prostrate ath. wreusind the sword from 
his grasp, forced it through his temples, and 
emitting a shrill cry that was heard above all the 
other clamour, then waved it aloft, and with the 
rifled weapon proceeded to inftict deep and indis- 
criminate wounds on men and horses, until one 
well-aimed thrust brought him down, and he was 
crushed beneath the hoofs of the c rs. A 
goaded horse, unable to plunge fo’ , Teared 
up and fell on his haunches, and the ill-fated 
rider was instantly deprived of life by the crowd 
that, bounding into the air, leaped and danced 
upon him. He who at the first commencement 
of the affair had acted as leader, laid hold of one- 
of the poles of the mock bier, and with it much 
annoyed the soldiers ; a sabre reached him in the 
abdomen ; he snatched a handkerchief from a 
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omun’s neck, it 

and ing forward on his 
the dragoon was lifeless, 
handkerchief giving way, his own intestines 
from his body, with the exertion. While all.this 
went on, frantic women lined the fences at either 
ps of the road, and with by ng barre er 
an t, ers for their Imends an 

curses for their enemies, clapping of hands and 
tearing of their hair, added to 
ing yell of the combatants; to their shouts of 
savage onset, or savage triumph, and the groans 


ly scene was enacted in little more 
than a minute. In fact, the serjeant and the 
three men who had at first broken through the 
crowd with him, after discovering that they were 
galloping alone on their road homeward, scarcely 
had time to face about again to the relief of their 
eleven comrades, and to re-approach the outward 
lines of the infuriated crowd, when these eleven 
From their elevation above 
the heads of the assailants they were then able to 
form a pretty correct opinion of how matters stood., 
They had not yet discharged their second, pistols, 
but after a moment’s pause of indignation, did so, 
and, as before, every shot told. The wildest 
ery that had yet been heard arose,,a number of 
voices exclaiming, together, as the dragoons fol- 
lowed up their volley with a furioys -charge— 
* Make way, boys, and let them in |The crow 
i ivided. This was what the serjean 
had wished and tempted ; he fell 
little party, and cried out, 
“« « Fly, comrades ! retreat, re 
‘« The single survivor rushed 


P, escap! 

aimed at him by the bailed peo 
“«« Away, serjeant, away! ’ he 
for one push at life, the side 


were reduced to one. 


‘* © Where-are the rest }* asked the serjeant,— 
‘ why do they lag behind?,”” 
‘t help it,’ answered the rescued, 
and, till that moment, despairing m: 
‘ nor we, either—on, on!” | + 
resumed the serjéant; ‘ Jet,usj woul 
ride then! ’—and all instantly gallopped off at 
their horses’ utmost speed, a mingled roar of di 
appointment, rage, and triumph, followin 
for the short time thiey 

The Fetches is founded on a superstitiqus 
fancy, that “ of seme person appointed to die, a 
becomes visible before his 


of dis-|down py, her gi 


remained in view. 


or her death, at a 
could not, by possibility 
ng enthusiastic-studént of the 
graphically and interest- 
ingly described, falls in love with a beautiful girl 
of that pretty town. He had travelled, and was 
Rosicrucian lore, of which he isa 
firm believer. He geon instils his creed into the 
susceptible mind of his fair mistress, and the 
classics are neglected for long and philosophical 
walks with her. - After one of them, he had 
parted with her to attend some collegiate duties, 
ising to return in the evening. 
iting for him, she is asked to tell a story of 
diablerie by her younger sisters, who had assem- 
bled in a large room round a fire, which afforded 
the only light in the apartmen 
‘« « Just where the spirit of the woman’s hus- 
band appeared to her, twenty years after he was 
raurdered, and in the very bed-room, a hundred 
miles from their own home,’ answered Hessy, 
under her breath, arid moving, with her young) 
ions, nearer to the elder sisters. 


to have a certain part in the inn-yard dug up, an 
there she should Gnd the skull, with the hole in 
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on the unhappy morning of his de Ny 


inaudible but for the intense silence— 
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and. Her,; pride, , 







; - ther, 
lover ‘had slowly py: 

af ae 
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d, she waited and panted 
for hig expla 
a ,word. was; spoken: The offended girl grew 
doybly hurt, and furned her head, jo look out at 
the window. Still he gpoke.pot,, Nay—moved 
not ; but there sat, wordless and Fpotionless, like 
a stony image of himself... .- ,. ». 

“« The younger ,part of the ¢amipany regarded 
this scene, first, with interest; then with asto- 
nishment ; then with superstitious misgivings ; 
and at last with terrer, The attachment of the 
lovers was no secret to them; and all stared im 
wonder to see such a meeting two who 


frenzy of their.minds began to invest the scene 


with, » Rot unappropriate horrors. The 
looked close into each other’s eyes ; pressed fhe 


other’s hands ; and if they dared venture a whis- 
per, it was only to remark how pale and pest he 
grew ; how deeply his eye burned ; and how un- 
usually dark was his drapery. At length Bessy, 
either more courageous or more terror-stricken 
than the rest, and snatching energy from. her 
very terrors, exclaimed—‘ Speak—speak, Harry 
Tresham!—My God! why do you not speak, 
sir?’ 

** The words died away through the large, and 
lofty nents, but:no answer was retumed. 
Another pause followed ; the children cringed, in 
a knot, ther, and wrapt and wrung their hands 
and arms around each other; then, after a mo- 
ment, and as if by mutual consent, though no 








the right temple, made by the hand that killed 
him ; and to get a certain chest broken open in 
the very house where she then slept, and there 
she should find the purse she had herself given him 


“« Did she obey him, Anna ?—at last re- 
sumed Bessy, in a voice that would have been 


“«¢ She did, and the skull and purse were 
found,’ answered Anna, now not able to exert her 
own voice beyond a murmur; ‘ and the next 
night, as she sat alone and expecting him in her 
ery same chamber—and by the 
moon, the woman thought she 


or come out of this 


0, Ap. bear, and let a go down to 
the parloyas—or hall myself,go, for. lighte’—, 
said Marit wh 


spite of bergelf,.began ta feel 
k the gathering 
‘s fin a word, this apparition was Tresham’s Fetch. 


gloom, . though it chills me. 
Drqad in mist ;—Jand see ! almost 

descrilyyg :—look through 
gether agartmeng ;-accidental 


dy thoregh 
instyact 
1 degd were there, ligsen- 
’ to the tales of their.own 
ncy !—as if one of them was this 


moment mo towards us !’— 
«« Another short pause of.unmixed dread suc- 
ceeded ; and while the little hearts of the hearers 


g firovted in their bosoms, the door thrqugh which 


n slowly, opened—then 
L lingihy to each other !— 
But Tresham quietly entered to give re-assurance 


{Anna did ay & to bid him welcome, for 
she , was pettish af his| breach of appointment, 
A : ‘ 

Ye ) an apology before it 
ttion to speak out. Her 

towards her: and sat 


none, was offered. Not 


had never so met before ; and soon the recent 





AND | 


from their chairs, and keeping their looks rivet 
on Tresham, crept by him, until they gained the 
door, and then rushed wildly through it. 

“ Anna was left alone with her unaccountable 












lover ; and still she would not speak; though 
something more than offended pride now kept her 
silent ! e had participated the shocking 


of the children—she feared it was not her lover 
who sat beside her !—All their former discourses 
—all her cherished legenids—the hour—the dark. 
ness—the predisposition of her mind—the tomb- 
like silence, only alive with the echoed pulsation 
of her own heart—every thing added to the hor- 
rible conviction. 

“She controlled her own respiration ; she 
stretched the very nerves of her éars to hear him 
breathe—but she could not detect even that faint 
indication of humanity !—one flutter—one catch 
of. his breath would have been rapture—would 
have flung her into his arms—but it came not!” 


He was at this very time dying of a consumption. 
She takes it, however, to be actually himself ; and 
by a mutual misunderstanding, he still apologizing 
for not keeping his appointment, confirms her in 
the mistake. On the next night the Fetch of his 
mistress appears ‘to him,and. he pursuesit through 
the damps of night. His illness grows more 
alarming, and Anya also falls into fatal sickness. 
There are some powerful and pathetic scenes, 
before the catastrophe, which may readily be 
anticipated. ,. 

John Doe, .the third story, is the best: it is 
altogether a Whiteboy history. 


Selections from the Various Authors who have written 
concerning Brasil ; more particularly respecting 
the Captaincy of Minas Geraes, and the Gold 
Mines of that Provinge. By Barclay Mounteney. 
8vo. pp.18%. Lopdon, 1825. E. Wilson. 

A short thle ago, when Mr. Mounteney appeared 

beforg the public with his Historical Inquiry re- 

lative to Napoleon, we felt it to be our duty to 
read him a lesson for his inconsistences, follies, 
omepton, bad writing, and worse principles. 
We have since been assured, that he possesses 
the singular taste of being fond of such castiga- 
tions ; and under such circumstances, it.gives us 
pleasure ta, administer those inflictions which are 
so perfectly merited. , Yet it is so rarely we meet 
with authors agreeing. with us in this way, that 
we cannot help rejoicing in the coincidence when 

it occurs, ,. . 

The present volume is a compilation from 

Southey, Mawe, Luccock, Henderson, and other 

authors ; and we will allow it the aone 

being thé worse put ther of any thing of the 
kind we ever a "The plain fact is, that Mr. 

Mounteney cannot write a single sentence of good 

or grammatical English. His style has the ap- 

pearance of faulty school-boy translation ;—is in- 
volved, unintelligible, and nonsensical. The pre- 
face is clearlyshis own composition, and from it 
we shall select our examples. He tells us, his 
object has been to compress into a small form the 
pages of abler men than himself; ‘and if,” he 
adds, “‘ in accomplishing this end, any judgment 
has been evinced, to the merit which may flow 
from that source, and,from no other, I lay claim.” 

This is a precious confusion, in about twenty 

words ; but we proceed to his view of the im- 

portance of the province of Minas Geraes, in 

respect to its metallic tiches: ‘On this head, 
quoth he “some persots have recently affected 

to put forth their doubts, although, in doing 50, 

they seem to me to have sadly argued without their 

host,—frem abstract positions, but at most par- 








tially correct, they have imagined Brazil to be 


litle worthy of attention, because, forsooth, mining 
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f precious 
these argued 

| aeasl tally we beg ; 
ly argued without their host” indeed! But 
what are abstract positions at most partially cor- 
rect? Wé give in; even before we come to the 
Babel confusion of speech in the has not been as 
and therefore has been extracted !! Does 
the intelligent gentleman mean to affirm, that the 
gold which has beer taken from the Minas Gerais, 


is still there. We assure our readers that he| of 


assertsno less. He is not contented with the ar- 

gument, that plenty may have been left to recom- 

: new adventures with improved means ; 

it he asserts, that the identical metal now cir- 

culating in the shapes of sovereigns, louis d’ors, 

ducats, &c. &c. is still sleeping soundly in its 
original bed ! 

“With respect,” says this Luminary of the 
mines, whose light far excels in novelty the lamp 
of Sir Humphery,-- -“‘ with respect to the supposed 
falling-off in the quantity of gold, the hypothesis 
is fonnded on the supposition, that a country is 
less rich in any matter in proportion as the quan- 
tity of ‘hat matter is removed ; now, although this 
reason, on the face of it seems plausible enough, 
it by no means follows that it is either true in 
theory, or, with reference to its influence, practi- 
eally just.” 

We will now see how he vanquishes this un- 
questionably “ plausible (enough) opinion,” that 
the more one takes away of any thing the less re- 
mains.—0O, he is a jacana philosopher ! 

“ Tn this world nothing is permanent, nor is 
any thing lost: the waters of the ocean are ab- 
sorbed by the sun, but onl again to descend in 
drops to fertilize the land; gold may be sifted 
from sand or extracted from the bowels of the 
earth, yet Nature will not permanently be a loser, 
for she knows no vacuum, and that which is 
taken from her at one period she reproduces at 
another. If actual experience did not teach this 
lesson with regard to gold, analogy would quickly 
point it out ; and it would be just as reasonable to 
believe that mankind could ever be wholly de- 
prived of whatever was really useful to them, as it 
would be to imagine that the sun of the firmament 
would cease to shine, or that the Great Disposer 
of events had ceased to afford his protection to 
his creatures,” 

There is no resisting this. We are convinced 
that a mine cannot be wrought out, that the same 
sands may be sifted for ever, and that Nature 
won't be cheated into what she abhors, a vacuum, 
od wonder she does not get into our author’s 


But what is to he the result of the discoveries 
here developed, so ters to science, and so well 


worth the attention of the wealthy bodies now spe- 
culating in South American mines? Surely they 
Will hasten to realize the unexpected prospects now 
before them, If our advice could be takep, it is 
that, immediately, a new mining association be 
formed on a large scale, and with a capital of a 
hundred millions, to be called Taz Mounreney 
Mixinc Company. That it confine its opera- 
tions to such shafts, lodes, and mines as have 
already been exhausted: that shares be sold 
at a vacuum (premium we mean); and that 


Barclay Mounteney, Esq. be sole and perpetual 
director, 





SEGUR'S NISTORY OF NAPOLEON'S EXPEDITION. 
Arter a series of advantages over their enemies, 
to the inexpressible Ae the French army, 

the Russian army at length stopped. Milora- 


x 


‘Tis the will of God !’ hastened to join its ranks. 
We were informed that the enemy were turning 
up the whole plain. of Borodino, and covering it 
with entrenchments, apparently with the deter- 
mination of rooting themselves there, and not 
falling back any further. 

“ Napoleon announced a battle to his army ; 
he allowed it two days to rest, to prepare its 
arms, and to collect subsistence. He merely 
warned the detachments sent out in quest of pro- 
visions, that ‘if they did not return the following 
day, they would deprive themselves of the honour 
fighting.’ 

“The Emperor then endeavoured to obtain 
some information concerning his new adversary. 
Kutusof was described to him as an old man, the 
ground-work of whose reputation had been for- 
merly laid by a singular wound. He had since 

ilfully profited by circumstances. The very de- 
feat of Austerlitz, which he had foreseen, added 
to his renown, which was further increased by 
his late campaigns against the Turks. His valour 
was incontestable, but he was charged with regu- 
lating its yehemence accordimg to his private in- 
terest ; for he calculated every thing. His genius 
was slow, vindictive, and above all, crafty—the 
true Tartar character !—knowing the art of pre- 
paring an implacable war with a fawning, supple, 
and patient policy. 

“In other respects, he was a more adroit cour- 
tier than able general: but formidable by his re- 
nown, by his address in augmenting it, and in 
making others concur in this object. He had con- 
trived to flatter the whole nation, and every indi- 
vidual of it, from the general to the private sol- 
dier. It was added, that there wasin his person, 
in his language, nay even in his very dress, his 
superstitious practices and his age, a remnant of 
Suwarrow,—the stamp of an ancient Muscovite, 
an air of nationality, which rendered him dear to 
the Russians: at | Poe the joy at his appoint- 
ment had been carried to intoxication ; 
embraced one another in the streets, and consi- 
dered themselves as saved. 

«When Napoleon had learned these particu- 
ars, and given his orders, he awaited the event 
with that tranquillity of mind iar to extra- 
ordinary men. He quietly employed himself in 
exploring the environs of bis head-quarters. He 
remarked the progress of agriculture ; but at the 
sight of the Gjatz, which pours its waters into 
the Wolga, he who had conquered so many rivers, 
felt anew the first emotions of his glory: he was 
heard to boast of being the master of those waves 
destined to visit Asia,—as if they were going to 
announce his approach, and to open for him the 
a to that quarter of the globe.” 

apoleon, after having surveyed the intended 
field of battle, ‘‘ returned to his camp, when Mu- 
rat, whom the Russians had so often deceived, 
persuaded him that they were going to run away 
once more without fighting. In vain did Rapp, 
who was sent to observe their attitude, return 
and say, that he had seen them entrenching them- 
selves more and more ; that they were numerous, 
judiciously disposed, and appeared determined 
much rather to attack, if they were not antici- 
pated, than to retreat: Murat persisted in bis 
opinion, and the Emperor, uneasy, returned to the 
heights of Borodino. 

“‘ He there perceived long black columns of 
troops covering the high-road, and spreading over 
the plain ; then large convoys of waggons, pro- 
visions, and ammunition, in short all the dispo- 
sitions indicative of a stay and a battle. At that 
very moment, though he had taken with him but 
few attendants, that he might not attract the 





notice and the fire of the enemy, he was recog- 


nized b 
shot eaddialy interrupted the silence of that day: 

“* For, as it Somes age nothing was 

so calm as the day preceding that great battle, It 
was like a thing mutually agreed upon! Where- 
fore do each other useless injury? was not the 
next day to decide every thing? Besides, each 
had to prepare itself; the different corps, theit 
arms, their force, their artimunition; they had to 
resume all their unity, Which on a march is alwa: 
more or less deranged, The genefals had to ob- 
serve their reciprocal dispositions of attack, de- 
fence, and retreat, in order to adapt them to each 
other and the ground, and to leave as little as 
possible to chance. 
“« Thus these two colossal foes, on the point of 
commencing their terrible contest,. watched each 
other attentively, measured one another with 
their eyes, and silently prepared for a tremendous 
conflict. 

“The Emperor, who could no longer entertaitt 
doubts of a battle, returned to his tent to dictate 
the order of it. “There he meditated on his awful 
situation. He had seen that the two armies were 
equal: about 120,000 men and 600 pieces of 
cannon on either side. The Russians had the 
advantage of ground, of speaking but one lau- 
guage, of one uniform, of being a single nation, 
fighting for the same cause, but a great number 
of irregular troops and recruits. The French had 
as many men, but more soldiers ; for the state of 
his corps had just been submitted to him: he 
had before his eyes an account of the strength of 
his divisions, and as it was neither a review nor 
a distribution, but a battle that was in prospect, 
this time the statements were not exaggerated. 
His army was reduced indeed, but sound, supple, 
nervous,—like those manly bodies, which, having 
just lost the plumpness of youth, display forms 
more masculine and strongly marked. 

“« Still, during the several days which he had 
marched in the midst of it, he had found it silent, 
from that silence which is imposed by great 
expectation or great astonishment ; like Nature, 
the moment before a violent tempest, or crowds 
at the instant of an extraordinary danger. 

‘* He felt that it wanted rest of ‘some kind or 
other, but that there was no rest for it but in 
death or victory ; for he had brought it into such 
a necessity of conquering, that it must triumph at 
any rate. The temerity of the situation into which 
he had urged it was evident, but he knew that of 
all faults that was the one which the French most 
willingly forgave ; that in short Oy doubted 
neither of themselves nor of him, nor of the gene- 
ral result, whatever might be their individual 
hardshi 

‘“« He reckoned, moreover, on their habit and 
thirst of glory, and even on their curiosity ; no 
doubt they wished to see Moscow, to be able to 
say that they had been there, to receive there the 
promised reward, perhaps to plunder, and, above 
all, there to find repose. He did not observe in 
them enthusiasm, but something more firm: an 
entire confidence in his star, in his genius, the 
consciousness of their superiority, the proud 
assurance of conquerors, in the presence of the 
vanquished, 

‘« Full of these sentiments, he dictated a pro- 
clamation, simple, grave, and frank, as befitted 
such circumstances, and men who were not just 
commencing their career,,and whom, after sv 
many sufferings, it would have been idle to pre- 
tend to exalt. 

«* With the return of night, then also returned 
the apprehension that, under cover of its shades, 
the Russian army might escape from the field of 
battle. Napoleon’s anxiety was so great as to 
prevent him from sleeping. He kept calling in- 





cessantly to know the hour, inquiring if any noise 
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was heard, and sending persons to ascertain that 
the enemy was still before him. His doubts on 
this subject were so strong, that he had given 
orders that his proclamation should not be read 
to the troops until the next morning, and then 
Only in case of the certainty of a battle. 

“« Tranquillized for a few moments, anxiety of 
an opposite description seized him. He 
became frightened at the destitute state of the 
soldiers. Weak and famished as they were, how 
could they support a long and terrible shock? 
In this danger he looked upon his guard as his 
sole resource ; it seemed to be his security for 
both armies. He sent for Bessiéres, that one of 
his marshals in whom he had the greatest con- 
fidence for commanding it ; he wished to know if 
this chosen reserve wanted nothing ;—he called 
him back several times, and repeated his pressing 
questions. He desired that these old soldiers 
should “have three days’ biscuit and rice dis- 
tributed among them from his own private stores ; 
finally, dreading that his orders had not been 
obeyed, he got up once more, and questioned the 
grenadiers on guard at the entrance of his tent, if 
they had received these provisions. ' Satisfied by 
their answer, he went in, and soon fell into a doze. 

“* Shortly after, he called once more. Hisaide- 
de-camp found him now supporting his head 
with both hands ; he seemed, by what was heard, 
to be meditating on the vanities of glory. ‘ What 
is war? A trade of barbarians, the whole art of 
which consists in being the strongest on a given 

oint!’ “He then complained of the fickleness of 

ortune,*which, he said, he began'to experience. 
Seeming to revert to more encouraging ideas, he 
‘recollected what had been told him of the tardi- 
ness abd carelessness of Kutusof, and expressed 
‘his surprise that Benningsen had not been pre- 
ferred to him. ' He thought of the critical situa- 
tion into which he had brought himself, and 
added, ‘ that a great day is at ‘hand, that‘ there 
will be a terrible battle.’ He asked Rapp if he 
thought we should gain the victory. ‘ No 
ddiibt ;” was the reply, ‘ but it will be sanguinary.’ 
«1 know it,’ resumed Napoleon, ‘ but I have 
80,000 men; I shall lose 20,000, I shall enter 
‘Moscow with 60,000; the s lers will then 
“rejoin us, and afterwards the battalions on the 
march, and we Shall be stronger than we were 
before the battle.’ In this estimate he seemed 
to include neither his guard nor the cavalry. 

“« Again assailed by his first anxiety, he sent 
once more to examine the attitude of the Rus- 
sians : he was informed that their fires burned 
with equal brightness, and that by the number of 
these, and the moving shadows surrounding them, 
it was supposed tliat it was not merely a rear- 
guard, but a whole army that kept feeding them. 
The certainty of their presence at last quieted the 
Emperor, and he tried to take some rest. 

‘“« But the marches which he had just made 
with the army, the fatigues of the preceding 
days and nights, so many cares, and his intense 
and anxious expectation, had worn him out ; the 
coldness of the atmosphere had ‘struck to him ; 
an ‘irritating fever,‘a dry cough, and’ excessive 
thirst consumed him. During the remainder of 
the night, he made vain attempts to quench the 
burning thirst which‘ consumed him. : 'Phis fresh 
disorder was complicated with an old complaint 
(inthe bladder) with which he had been strug- 
gling since the day before. 

‘* At last, just at five o’clock, one of Ney’s offi- 
cers came to inform him that the marshal was 
still in sight of the Russians, and wished to be- 
gin the attack. . This news seemed to restore the 
strength of which the fever had deprived him. 
He arose, called his officers, and went out, ex- 
claiming, ‘ We .have them at last! Forward: 
Let us go and open the gates of Moscow.’ 





“< Tt was half past five in the morning, when 
Napoleon arrived near the redoubt which had 
been conquered on the fifth of September. There 
he waited for the first dawn of day, and for the 
first fire of Poniatowski’s infantry. The sun rose. 
The Emperor showing it to his officers, exclaimed, 
* Behold the sun of Austerlitz!’ ” 

In the battle of Borodino, Murat, Ney, and 
Davoust, and the other commanders, were not 
sufficiently supported, and no entreaty could in- 
duce Napoleon to send his reserves to their as- 
sistance, or most probably the Russian cam- 
paign would have ended there. 

«‘ Tt is not known whether the doubt, as to 
the results of Prince Poniatowski and Prince 
Eugene’s engagément on his right and left, kept 
him in uncertainty ; what is certain is, that he 
seemed to be apprehensive lest the extreme left 
of the Russians should escape from the Poles, 
and return to take possession of the field of 
battle in the rear of Ney and Murat. This at 
least was one of the causes of his retaining his 
guard in observation upon that point. To such 
as pressed him, his answer was, ‘ that he wished 
to have a better view; that his battle was not 
yet begun ; that they must learn to wait; that 
time entered into every thing; that it was the 
element of which all things are composed ; that 
nothing was yet sufficiently clear.’ He then in- 
quired the hour, and added, .‘ that the hour of 
battle was not yet come ; that it would begin in 
two hours.’ 

«* But it never began: the whole of that day 
he was sitting down or walking about leisurely, 
in front, or a little to the left of the redoubt which 
had been won on the 5th, on the borders of a 
ravine,'‘at a great distance from the battle, of 
which: he could scarcely see any thing after it 
got beyend the heights ; not at all uneasy when 
he saw it return nearer to him, nor impatient 
with his ‘own troops, or the enemy. He merely 
made some gestures of melancholy resignation, 
on every occasion, when they came to inform 
him of the loss of lis best generals. He rose 
several times to take a few turns, but imme- 
diately sat down again. 

«© Every one around him looked at him with 
astonishment. Hitherto, during these great 
shocks, he had displayed an active coolness ; but 
here ‘it was a dead calm, a mild and sluggish in- 
activity. Some faneied they traced in it that 
dejection which is‘generally the follower of 
violent sensations: others, that he had already 
become indifferent to every thing, even to the 
emotion of battles. Several remarked that the 
calm constancy and sang-froid which great men 
display on these great occasions, turn in the 
course of time to phlegm and heaviness, when 
age has worn out their springs.. Those who 
were most devoted to him, accounted for his 
immobility by the necessity of not changing his 
place too much, when he was commanding over 
such an extent, in order that the bearers of intel- 
ligence might know where to find him. Finally, 
there were others who, on much better. grounds, 
explained the whole by the shock which his 
health had sustainéd, and his violent indispo- 
sition.” 

An idea of the battle of Borodino, or the 
Moskva, may be formed from the subsequent 
quotation : 

“The generals of artillery, who were sur- 
prised at their stagnation, quickly availed them- 
selves of the permission to tight which was just 
given them. very soon crowned the 
heights. Eighty pieces of cannon were dis- 
charged at once. The Russian cavalry was first 
broken by that brazen line, and obliged to take 
refuge behind its infantry. 

“The latter advanced in dense masses, in 
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which our. balls at first made wide and deep 
holes; they still, however, continued to ad- 
vance, when the French batteries crushed them 
by a second discharge of grape-shot. Whole 
sishemn 9h st omen 5 lt iers were seen 
trying to keep together under this terrible fire, 
Every instant separated by death, they closed 
er over her, treading her under foot. 

“« At last they halted, not daring to advance 
farther, and yet unwilling to retreat ; either be- 
cause they were struck, and, as it were, petrified 
with horror, in the midst of this great destruc. 
tion, or that Bagration was wounded at. that 
moment, or perhaps because their generals, after 
the failure of their first disposition, knew not 
how to change it, from not ing, like 
Napoleon, the great art of putting such great 
bodies into motion at once, in unison, and without 
confusion, In short, these listless masses allowed 
themselves to be mowed down for two hours, 
making no other movement than their fall. k 
was a most horrible massacre ; and our brave 
and intelligent artillerymen could not help ad- 
miring the motionless, blind, and resigned cou- 
rage of their enemies.” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Mandeville; or, the Hibernian Chiliarch. By T. 
S. Higginson. R. W. Dolby. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Manpevitte is quite a hero of our modem 
times; half pirate, half patriot: handsome 
enough to kill all the young ladies, brave 
enough to kill all the young gentlemen; one 
whom nobody knows any thing about, but to 
whom every body takes a prodigious fancy ;— 

a shipwreck, two or three battles, a pri 
such are the materials out of. which Mr. Hig- 
ginson has made a very romantic, and, we may 
add, amusing sort of story enough. 


Every-day Occurrences. C. Knight. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Tuis novel answers to its title: with little no- 
velty of incident, and. with the characters whim- 
sically, though rather over drawn, there is quite 
‘sufficient of the ridiculous to pass away an en- 





{tertaining half hour. 





A Peép at the Pilgrims, in Sixteen Hundred and 

i ix. Whittakers. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Tue moderns have certainly added another Muse 
to the nine. maiden ladies of the ancients, viz. 
the Muse of Novel writing ; and were the works 
of her many votaries to heaped in a ae 
her honour, they would, like the Tower of l, 
reach even unto the clouds. Novels seem to be 
also quite the national literature of America ; 
all those whose names have travelled across the 
Atlantic, with their fame before them, have been 
novel writers. The present one is no discredit to 
the land ofits birth. Without exciting any very 
overwhelming emotion, it yet attracts and keeps 
up a pleased attention, and presents an interest- 
ing, and we doubt not, true account of the time 
and country it describes—New England, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 


Mottas in Verse, continued ; &c.&e. 8v0. pp- 153, 
Ts an attempt to give translations of th Peers 
Mottos, introduced into certain applicable or 
inapplicable verses, which ‘do: not above 
that region of Parnassus where the dog (grel) 
rose flourishes. Half a dozen of the shortest, and 
best specimens, will testify what the volume is. 
** BepForp.—Che sara sara. 

** 1 do submit, with-mind sedate, 

To what's the lot of luman fate ;’ 

It is, indeed (as le say), a 

The best, most prudent—only way. 

** SuFFOLK.—Non quo, sed quo modo. 

‘* ©] thought not so much, on my wor, 
_ Of this great favour,.when conferr’d ; 


But wha! good jon won, 
The sense Sa hten't was done!’”’ 
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known worth & genius. He understands all sorts of|Climate of Newfoundland; in which he ob- 


«* Berk LEy.—Dieu avec nous. 
«* © God is with us,” we nothing fear ; 
From high or low from ae or acer: 
We keep our eye on each approacher ; 
Defy the devil: although a'poacher !” 
** NeLson.—Palmam gui meruil ferat. 
** My brother’s glory, gain‘d at sea. 
Is Vite enough for bin and me; z 

for the whole, each in his station, 
Of our succeeding generation :— 
A daty therefore "tis of mine, | 
To thank the Providence Divine.” 

“ Leinster.—Crom a Boo. 
“| do suppose that in my turn. 
«| shall as well as others burn ;° 
But ‘mind, I do not this relate, 
In reference to a future state !”” 
“* ALVANLEY.—Patientid vinces. 

** * By patience, you will overcome ;’ 
Asmuch as with the sound of drum : 
For, while fat: the botly parches, 
Patience must help to shorten marches. 
To those, how usefal this fruition, 
Who've pepper in their composition ! ! !” 


SL 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS OF EMINENT LITERARY MEN. 
NO. VI. 

[We solicit the attention of our Readers to this singular 
description of the famous Magliabecchi.—Ep.} 


Lord Raby, from Berlin, to the a a 
ec. 14, 1,09, 

I must take the Liberty toinclose to your R. H. 
a Letter from Florence, for Monsieur Leibnitz, 
from the famous Magliabecchi, who I have 
often heard your R. H. talk of, but oftener the 
late Queen, your Daughter ; and having no letters 
of Recommendation, and going by a supposed 
name, I could think of no better Expedient to 
introduce myself to satisfy my Curiosity of seeing 
that Origiaal, than by telling him that, having 
passed by Hanover, Mons, Leibnitz had desired 
me to make his Compliments to him; which 
pleased extremely that old dirty Philosopher, 
who did me the honour to carry me all over his 
little House, which was adorned with the same 
furniture, of double and treble Rows of bound 
books on the sides, and strewed with unbound 
ones on the floor, so that one sdw nor touched 
nothing but Books. Even his little dirty Staircase 
was strewed and pil’d up with books. His three 
Rooms above stairs were adorned in the same 
manner, and all his bedding was the unbound 
books, on which he lay, with a slight Rug or 
Cover to throw over his Feet ; for he never pulls 
off his Clothes, nor seldom changes his Shirt, and 
was dirty when I saw him as Diogenes could be, 
and as vain in his extraordinary odd Way of Living 
as that Grecian was of his. His Memory is, no 
doubt, as great as the other's could he, since 
there is scarcely any Book extant in Europe that 
he has not read, and can give you a particular 
account of. I asked him after an English Book 
in folio, which he said he had, and would shew 
me; so, taking out two books in folio, he’ bad 
me thrust my arm in as far as I could, which I 
did, & brought out the book I took hold of at 
my arm’s length, which proved the book I asked 
for; which was very surprising, that a Man of 
his age should have so greata memory, to direct me 
S0 soon to the Book I mentioned, considering how 
many thousands he had, which seemed to be all 
scattered about in the greatest Confusion imagin- 
able. This put me in mind to tell him that I had 
heard the Queen, your Daughter, talk of him at 
her table with pleasure, & pattieularly mentioning 
the seeming disorder of his Books; & that 
Sometimes, to come at those he wanted, he 
was obliged to groble to the bottom of those 
which lay on the floor, & to come at them, was 
forced to stand almost upon his head in his books, 
as a Duck often does in the Water, This pleased 
him infinitely ; & especially when I told him 
Ihave heard your It. H. niention him ; for he 
bas that good sense to know of what Credit it is 
to him to be remembered by a Princess of your 


Lingua Franca, since he could so well understand 
me, being all the Italian I had was only what I 
had picked up on the road, in the fortnight I had 
been travelling from Trent thither; which I 
mixing with French some broken Latin, he un- 
derstood me so well, that he was pleased with 
my Conversation, that three 7 after he drest 
& powdered himself, and really was a good 
figure of a Man then, though before one might 
have taken him for some other sort of Creature. 
His Visit lasted above two hours, & as the 
Italians are always full of Multiplicity of Com- 
pliments, whether deserved or no, I had my 
share from him, who having been the day before 
at Court told me much on the part of the Grand 
Duke, who, he said, told him, that he was jealous 
of him ; for he had beard I had been first to see 
him; and that all the Strangers went first to 
see Magliabecchi & then the Grand Duke. 

If your R. H. will send this Letter to Monsr. 
Leibnitz & make him send an answer, you may 
order him, to question Magliabecchi whether 
Mr. Yorke (which was the supposed Name I 
took upon me during my Voyage) seemed to be 
in that ill state of Health as to need such violent 


Remedies as your R. H. seems to suspect. 
* * * . * 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, April 7, 1825. 

Tue Academie Francaise held an extraordin 
sitting at the Royal Institution, on Tuesday 5th 
April. Amongst its other proceedings, M. L. 
Dubroca presented his Art de lire a haute voix, 
followed by the application of the principles laid 
down in his work to the reading of works of 
eloquence and poetry. 

M. Lemercier, of the Academie Frangais, read 
a paper of Remarks on Dramatic Innovations, 

A society has lately been formed here under 
the title of Societé Philanthropique en faveur des 
Grecs, which, if we may jadge from the names 
of the persons who compose .the committee, and 
from the large subscriptions already received, 
promises to be of great utility to the cause of 
independence in Greece. The names of such 
men as the Dukes of Choiseul, Fitz-James, 
Dalberg, Larochefoucault ; Viscount Chateau- 
briand ; Messrs. André, Lafitte, Ternaux, and 
several others of the .most eminent mep in 
France, who are members of the committee, are 
sufficient to prove that all parties here equally in- 
terest themselves in the struggles of that country. 

Among the crowds who went last week to 
visit the magnificent Panorama of Constanti- 
nople, was a follower of Mahomet, who was so 
struck with admiration at the sight of the superb 
mosque built over the ruins of the ancient church 
of St. Sophia, that, unable to retain his enthu- 
siasm, he put himself in an attitude of prayer, 
in the presence of the dogs of Christians, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Alha errar,,eryar mini !”’—Have 
mercy on me, Alha! 

A restuurateur of the name of Belisaire, at 
Bordeaux, concludes an advertisement descrip- 
tive of the merits of the entertainment he offers 
to his guests, by the apt quotation, ‘* Date 
obolum Belisario.” 

At a sitting of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
on Monday last, M. Arago communicated to the 
Academy a letter addressef to him on the 24th 
March, 1825, by M. Duperré, captain of a man 
of war, who has recently returned from a voyage 
of discovery. Among other matters, the writer 
of this letter states, that he has made a series of 
observations, which would appear to prove that 
the points marked upon the magnetic equator 
are not the only ones at which the diurnal vari- 





ations of the magnetic needle are null. 
M. Lapelle concluded -his memoir on the 





served, that it scarcely ever happens that a year 
comes, in which the thermometer at Newfound- 
land does not fall to 17 or 18 degrees below the 
freezing point, In 1819, however, it fell 
to 14 degrees below ice: the winter of that 
year was considered as unusually mild. The 
author remarks, that in 1816, 17, 18, and 19, the 
severity of the winters was in the inverse sense 
from that of our climates. He states that he 
has frequently heard, at the moment of the ap- 
pearance of the aurora borealis, a noise which 
appeared to him to proceed from the extremity 
of these arcs, and which he compares to the 
rumbling noise made by a stream of water polling 
through pebbles, at a distance from the hearer. 
M. Lapelle hazards a conjecture respecting the 
production of these phenomena, which consists in 
considering them as the result of a combination 
of phosphorus with the magnetic fluid, 

During the reliche at the theatres, in conse- 
quence of the Easter holidays, the lovers of music 
have been able to indulge themselves in the un- 
disturbed gratification of their favourite pursuit. 
The third and fourth Concerts Spirituels took 
place at the Royal Academy of Music,—and, be 
it chance or fashion, they drew crowded and 
brilliant audiences ; while the first two, at the 
Theatre Italien, were performed to almost empty 
boxes. It is true, however, that the last two 
concerts offered superior attractions, by the add 
tion to the vocal and instrumental performers, of 
Madame Pasta; Lafont, the celebrated violin 
player ; and the young prodigy, Listz, The only 
novelty since the re-opening of the theatres, is a 
parody on the delightful opera of La Belle au bois 
dormant, entitled, La Marmotte a la Rapée, which 
has been produced at the Theatre des Varietés. To 
understand and enjoy this piece, it must not only 
be seen itself, but also the opera upon which it is 
a parody. It was completely successful, and de- 
served to be so, from its excessive spirit and 
drollery. 

A formal prohibition has been issued against 
the appearance of females on the stage, in any of 
the theatres of the Roman States ; to be in force 


from the ist of January, 1826. 
Par de pareils objéts les Ames sont blessées 
____ Et cela fait venir des coupables pensees—— 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR 


APRIL. 
Tne weather during last month has been, on the 
whole, most favourable for Agriculture ; the 
east and north-east winds have dried every de- 
scription of soils, even the meadows, and per- 
mitted the thorough pulverization of spring fal- 
lows, and the harrowing and rolling of ; 
lands. Generally, the Lent corns have = 
got in in excellent style. Some potatoes have 
been planted ; and the tilth for what are to plant, 
and for field beet and Swedes, is, or may be, 
dry and pulveruletit. Potatoes, whether planted 
in drills, or in the third furrow, are generally 
dropped by hand; but there is a potatoe set- 
scoop, which, by ‘forming all the sets roundish, 
and pretty nearly alike in size, allows their being 
dropped from the common bean drill. As sets 
so formed, in order to be round and contain only 
one bud, must necessarily be small, they do not 

uce so vigorous shoots as the irregular shape- 
og sate eat by a knife ; but, if the quality 
of potatoes to be planted by any one cultivator, 
and the scarcity or price of women, as setters, 
rendered it worth while, a set-scoop might be 
used which would cut them of double the size, no 
matter if with two eyes, and tlien all the advan- 
tages of planting by machinery would be at- 
tained. Further, a very little exertion of me- 
chanical ingenuity would form a machine to 
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drop sets singly, though the. most irregular in 
. Each set might be lifted by a prong on 
the end of a lever, &. 

Round the metropolis, a greater breadth than 
usual for field beet, carrot, and Swedish turnip, 
is in preparation, with a view to supplying the 
yreat Dairy Companies, which, at present, are 

ing enormous prices for their articles, A 
Judicious tract on this subject, just published 
( Treatise on Milk), shows very clearly, in our 
Opinion, that unless these companies remove 
their dairies to the country, and grow their own 
green food, or procure it to be grown for them 
at half the present prices, they cannot make 
good their promises to the public, or pay £5 per 
cent. to their subscribers. 

Prices, both of stock and grain, are good ; the 
former particularly so, and likely to increase the 
ratio of supply, which had rather diminished for 
the last few years. Agricultural prospects, in- 
deed, have seldom looked brighter ; but, till the 
Corn Laws are utterly abolished, such prospects 
will always prove more or less delusive both to 
Jandlords and tenants. When this event (not 
suddenly attainable) shall have taken place, the 
country will wonder at the past. 





ANGLO- NORMAN COINS, &C. 

{tm one of our Numbers towards the elose of last 
year, we noticed some important Numismatical re- 
searches which were then being pursued in various 
parts of France, by a gentleman, equally distinguished 
for his enthusiasm in the inquiry and for his talents 
aod information. Possessed of that rank in society 
which enabled him to devote his time to his favourite 

dy, and (while travelling wherever it offered objects 
to attract his attention) to employ both the neces- 
sary labour and expence, we ventnred, on the report of 
a mutual friend, to express a sanguine opinion of his 
success. This simple ahnonncement has procured us 
the honour and gratification of a letter from our 
esteemed countryman, which is dated ‘* Toulonse, 
Hante Garonne, March th,” and whieh contains 
the following extremely interesting particulars of his 
late acquisitions—] 

Since | last wrote, I have beey very suc- 
cessful in saving these jroofs of our prowess in 
the middle ages, from the neglect and oblivion 
to which their coudition (covered with dirt and 
rust, thrown aside and neglected by the ama- 
teurs in whose possession | found these precious 
relics, who, generally speaking, were unable or 
unwilling to take the pains of decyphering them) 
evidently showed they were fast hastening. I 
believe [ have acquired several that are unique, 
at least no mention is made of them in either 
Snelling or Ducarel ; and Tobiésen Duby, Haul- 
tin, Du Cange (otherwise Dufresne), Clayrac, 
the French printed Edicts, the incorrect Venuti, 
are totally silent‘as to their existence. Among 
these, are coins of Edward I.—penny and half- 
penny, in which the only title he assumes after 
“« Edwardus,” is ‘ Son of Henry, King of Eng- 
land ;"’ his farthings, after he succeeded to the 
throne, “* Edwardus Rex ;”-—a copper farthing 
of Edward 111. as Duke of Aquitaine ; a copper, 
or, perhaps, very low billon haif-penny, of the glo- 
rious Black Prince, totally different from any of his 
known types, not having his portrait ; two real 
groats, whose station has hitherto been usurped 
by his half-groats—they are of good silver, and 
weigh 70} grains troy; two real half-groats, here- 
tofore named groats, struck at La Rochelle, and 
Limoges, representing this great Prince, on ons, 
as an old goat ; on the other, as a slobbering idiot. 
Contrasting these two with others of the same 
mints in my possession, and all in excellent pre- 
servation, 1 am inclined to think them a low 
attempt at satire, to bring the hero into ridicule 
(so powerful a lever to work upon the giddy 
people), and struck after the French recovered 
possession of thes two strong holds: it is a tra- 
dition, at this day, that he was a sorcerer! I 
have found the copper, or billon type, continued 
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Henries ; the former is in'a sad state, certainly, 
but still sufficient for authority. Of the Henries, 
I have five different types—among nine of them— 
small copper coins, in good preservation ; oné 
(which shows that a mere trace of, if any, silver 
entered into its composition), is covered with a 
fine blueish green patina, or natural varnish, like 
the Imperial Romancopper. As I gotall that were 
discovered at that time, and five out of nine are 
of different sorts, but all of Henry, it is likely 
that they were very common ; although, from 
the nature of the metal and being principally 
circulated among the common people, few have 
come down to our days. Of Richard Lionheart 
(why say Cecur de Lion, when our language 
affords us as full an expression?) 1 have of two 
sorts, one excellent silver, struck, I suppose, 
before his ransom, which impoverished his trans- 
marine possessions, and obliged his brother to 
seize the church plate ; the other, base silver, is- 
sued when want obliged him to lower the standard. 
The last, I will instance, has been given by De 
Boze, in his plates, and, from bim, by Ducarel, 
pages 17 and 18 of his ‘“ Series of 200 Anglo 
Gallics;” and I cannot learn that another be- 
sides mine is possessed by any person. Itisa 
gold florin of the Duke of Aquitaine ; it is the 
common type obverse and reverse of those cele- 
brated coins, St. John the Baptist, and a large 
lilly ; but the legend is ‘* Dux Aquitanie” (sic.) 
That given by De Boze and Tobiésen Duby wants 
the “ Aq” before “ itanie ;” mine is nearly as 
perfect as when it came from the mint. I have 
written to many of my learned friends in Frayce, 
on the subject of this remarkable coin ; they are 
quite bewildered, never having seen or heard of 
one: they all agree with mc, that it must have 
been struck during the English domination ; 
which is easily proved. ‘This celebrated type, 
imitated by nearly every Priuce in Europe, first 
appeared in Florence, 1254, a century after 
Aleonor brought Aquitame to her husband, 
Henry II. and was prohibited in France about 
1366, under Charles V. eighty-five years before 
the capitulation of Bordeaux, and conquest of 
Guienne, by Charles VII. since which they have 
never been minted in France, according to Le 
Blanc. From a careful examination of the 
letters, with other Anglo Gallics, 1 give it to 
Edward III. I have tired you, | doubt not, but 
I thought it right to give you some account of 
my progress, after the notice you took of my 
“labours.” I have had, for some time, a skilful 
artist employed in taking drawings of the coins ; 
he has succeeded in producing very faithful 
likenesses of thirty-five, and is going on with 
about as many more. I shall have a little map 
of Aleonor’s Aquitaine, at the time of her mar- 
riage with Henry Il; the Duchy of Guienne, 
according to the treaty of Henry LIT. with St. 
Louis, 7th May, 1259; and lastly, of the Prin- 
cipality of Aquitaine, erected by Edward II]. 
12th July, 1562, for the Black Prince. I can- 
not discover that such a map has ever appeared. 
Mr. Ruding published, some very few years 
since, a work in much estimation, on the English 
coinage ; but embracing as he did, the Anglo 
Saxon, and Amglo Danish monies, this work is 
incomplete without the Anglo Gallic, confessedly 
the most interesting, as well as most glorious 
series, connected with our annals. To fill up 
this chasm, I intend extending my original plan, 
and, instead of giving a description of my own 
collection (perhaps the most numerous of any 
private individua!), I will embrace every Anglo 
Gallic in the British Museum, us well as those 
resting on authentic bases in cabinets to which 
I canget access. When completed, I propose pub- 
lishing, in form, type, paper, exactly similar to the 





by his son, Richard of Bordeaux, and by the 








is wanting to make his a national work. When 
my numismatic tour is finished, probably about the 
end of July, after a fortnight spent in Paris to 
examine'a few Anglo Gallics m some cabinets 
there, I shall return to England by Tournay, to 
endeavour to procure some unpublished coin of 
Henry VIII. as it is not very likely that, during 
four years’ possession of that place, he confined 
himself to issuing groats; and probably be in 
London about September, when I propose to 
ascertain some points by examination of the 
Tower records, and then proceed to publication. 
This city has produced me nothing; but I 
have an unexplored country to réap, and I 
hope to leave as little for the gleaners as in 
my former routes, where, I believe, a single 
Anglo Gallic is not above earth. 1 understand I 
have been the first *‘ labourer in this vineyard,” 
since Sir Charles Frederic, in the year 1740; 
and he was a slovenly ‘‘ Reaper,” to leave so 
much behind. Every where I have received 
the utmost kindness and civility from the French 
Savans and collectors; they begged me, while 
they opened their cabinets, to take whatever 
suited me; and I did not require pressing. The 
gold, I gave other coins for, as well as for the 
silver ; the billon they would have nothing for. 
Wanting, indeed, in gratitude and good “ taste,” 
should [ be, not to proclaim this. Books jof 
the rarest manuscripts, local histories of “ pro- 
vinces,” “ generalités,” parishes, districts, chro- 
logies of petty princes, &c. were opened for 
my inspection, and freely lent; but the period 
of English domination was invariably, in all the 
many documents, printed and manuscript, black 
letter, &c. &c. so strikingly barren of events, 
as to confirm me in a previous supposition, that 
the French followed the example of the Romans 
when they conquered Etruria ; and, besides de- 
stroying the records, suppressed or interdicted 
those which, no doubt, were written afterwards 
by the monks ; and this is particularly apparent 
in the chronologies of the petty princes, the 
Counts of Armagnac, Bigorre, Lomagne, and 
twenty others, which I have in vain perused, in 
searching for a marked event. ‘‘ They liv’d and 
died ;’” whereas, before and. after our sway, the 
details are ample. 





FINE ARTS. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK-STREET- 

No. 64. Dead Game. B. Blake.—There is 
more than the usual sprinkling of such pieces 
in the Suffolk Street Society; more indeed than 
we remember to have met with in any other col- 
lected number of paintings, and for the most part 
they possess a considerable degree of excellénce. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the merits of 
Mr. Blake's performance. As a cabinet picture, 
it is equal to the pencil of the best masters in the 
Flemish or any other School of Art. The skilful 
execution displayed in the feathers of the peacock 
may vie for finish with any performance of thekind, 
and they are marked besides with a looseness 
and freedom not often seen in these careful pro- 
ductions. We are led to suppose, from the multi- 
tude of these subjects, that they finda more ready 
sale than any other class of the Fine Arts: thus 
wherever encouragement is held out, excellence 
will be the result ; and the skill employed on 
still life might be transferred to history, or any 
high department of painting, could the public be 
brought to feel and appreciate the superior value 
of such productions. ’ 

153. Dutch Boats. J. B. Crome.—The entire 
repose in the effect of this picture shows by 
what simple materials the most pleasing charac- 
ter may be brought out, and also by what unod- 
trusive means the work may be wrought. It 





history of Mr. Ruding, so that it may supply what 





appears to us, that in this, as well as in many of 
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is other paimtings, Mr. Crome has kept his 

a oe of both Wilson and Cuyp. 

The colouring of the sky in the picture under 

notice very much re les the former, It is, 

upon the whole, one of the most pleasing and 
pictures in the Exhjbition. 

288. Study from Nature. J. Wilson.—With- 
out climbing mountains or bordering lakes, stu- 
dies like this may almost any where be found: a 
rude paling, a blighted tree, with a green weed,— 
its ground and sky, is made to serve the purposes 
of art; and to so good purpose are these mate- 
rials managed ‘here, that they charm by their 
simplicity. Pictures of this kind not only adorn 
collections ; but give a value, by relief, to the 
more complicated forms by which they are sur- 


rounded. 

305. A Woody Scene. J. Stark.—We are not 
often in the habit of finding fault with the per- 
formances of this artist, whose works, in general, 
may be put in comparison with those of Ruys- 
dael or Hobbima ; but, in the present instance, 
there is a chalkiness in the colouring, and a 
dryness in the overloaded detail, which take 
much from the merit of the picture. 

242. Moonlight. J. Laporte.—There are few 
efiects of moon and forelight, that have been 
managed with more skill and truth ; we only wish 
the artist had given more length to the shape of 
his picture. 

280. The Meeting of Sir B. Graham’s Hounds, 
with Portraits of the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
of the Melton Hunt. J. Ferne(ly.—There is little 
fear that a picture like this should be overlooked, 
the subject recommending itself to every sports- 
man. It would be dogmatism, not criticism, 
to say of such a performance, that it is wanting 
in repose, that the effect is destroyed by the 
clatter of contending objects. It is sufficient that 
the artist has exhibited so many figures of men, 
horses, and dogs, in any thing. like the ,shape 
of contrast and composition. He has, however, 
executed his task with skill, and has shown, 
that while he was under the necessity of bringing 
somany red coats into the service, he knew how 
to throw off in some degree the obtrusive costume, 
by the contrast of sky and the aid of his tree, 
which, rising in the centre and flinging its branches 
right and left, helps to divide the attention from 
the glaring and busy groupe. 

226. The Creation. J. Martin.—We have had 
the Creation in poetry, and music, and now we 
are to behold it in painting. As the last affords 
less scope to the fancy, it cannot be expected to ex- 
tend its effect much beyond the sight. However 
wisuitable the subject for the pencil, the design 
of this performance is grand and striking ; the 
chaotic character of the dividing elements is well 
conceived, and though no immediate prototype in 
Nature could be found, there is enough in the 
frequent effects of light and cloud, at different 
seasons of the year, for a vivid imagination to fillup 
the rest, So as to form the basis of a sublime and 
poetic subject ; and such, in all probability, were 
thestores from which Mr. Martin derived his model 
for the Creation. If the preceding picture was 
thought hardly amenable to the laws of pictorial 
cnicism, this is far less so; and can only be 
viewed as an effort of the imagination, to which 
neither the rules of drawing nor colouring car pro- 
perly be applied. That we see no such things 
in Nature may be argued, but the artist must have 
intended this ; ait all events, in the partial intro- 
duction of the Deity, he offends less than Raphael 
and other painters of almost every school; and 
far less than Carracci, who, in his picture of the 
Deluge, introduced a sinking boat, with a man 
in the Florentine costume: yet this picture, in 
other respects, was a noble effort of genius, with 
an effect almost as chaotic as Mr. Martin’s. 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
Little Red Riding Hood. Engraving, from Sir|the “ Wellington Indiaman, in Blackwall), basin.” 


T. Lawrence ; published by Hurst and Co. 


In a word, the work appears to have been got up 


Tuere is no department of the fine arts which|con amore: if we are rightly informed, naval syb- 
has shown a more regular advance in improve-|jects were among the , 

ment than that of Engraving ; nor can any thing|peneil, and the ability which is here displayed 
prove the admirable effect of encouragement af-|sufficiently demonstrates that they must have leng 
forded to this branch more distinctly than the|been a favourite pursuit. We feel confident that 
amd of talents in many instances elicited.|his efforts will find a reward in the public encou- 


rst essays of the artist's 





=xamples of great excellence have appe un- 





der names to which we were strangers, until they 
were attached to some striking publication of su- 


‘fore us, in the portrait 
the Duke of York, by Mr. Doo, after the original, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence (which we noticed a fort- 


who know or understand any thing of the fine 
arts : and we are also well aware, that those who 
work under the superintendence of Sir T. Law- 
rence, must have given sterling proofs of talents 
before they would be intrusted by the proprietors 
of the plates with works of such consequence and 
expense, 

With the character of Little Red Riding Hood, 
as a painting, we have little to do: it appears to 
us an embellished view of the simply romantic 
character, and a tasteful display of rusticity ;—a 
sort of Gainsborough, from the pencil of Sir Tho- 
mas. As far as our recollection of the picture 
serves, and it was too lovely to be soon forgotten, 
Mr. Lane has, in his engraving, followed the 
various qualities of the painting with its infinite 
varieties of tint and tone, as far as black and 
white can be made to imitate colour; and it is 
sufficient to say, that in producing this brilliant 
effect, every degree of dark and light has 7 
employed, and the most judicious variety of line 
and etching introduced to forward the splendid 
result. Allowing for the prevalent taste for 
depth in every kind of engraving, such a process 
too often interferes with the better qualities of 
art ; but the engraving of Little Red Riding Hood 
must rank with the first specimens of the British 
School of engraved prints. 





Sketches of Shipping. Drawn and Etched by 
Henry Moses. 

Tue part No. 1, contains twenty plates, with 

Shipping on the Thames, the Medway, and in the 

dock yards. 

It must not be imagined, from the modest title 
of ‘‘ Sketches” which the artist has prefixed to this 
work, that there is any thing in the performance 
inadequate to convey the fullest idea of the 
subject, as far as art can give extent and magni- 
tude. On a scale of a few inches, the ‘‘ Levia- 
thans of the main” are seen at rest, in their har- 
bours, docks, or basins ; and such is the correct- 
ness of the drawing, the accuracy of the perspec- 
tive, that with a few simple lines pecouly 
managed, the eye is at once satisfied with the 
truth of the representation. With equal taste 
and skill, the artist has thrown his subjects into 
forms of the most perfect composition without 
departing from the localities of their appropriate 
stations; and in the execution of his task has 
adopted a style of etching that may serve as an 
example by which publications might be em- 
bellished, so as to meet a more general and 
extensive sale than can be expected from more 
laboured and expensive works of art. From the 
varieties which this little interesting fasciculus pre- 
sents, we are at a loss to select, in the way of pre- 
ference, any individual example, from the ‘‘ Sailing 
Match,” all life and motion, to the ‘‘ Trafalgar,” 
at rest in the basin, at Sheerness. There is also 





rag 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
AGRIGENTUM. 


rior character. Instances of this kind are now| [This city was besieged by Hannibal, A. M. 3598, The 
of his Royal Highness | besie ed were so pressed 


by famine, that all hopes of 
relief seeming desperate, they resolved to abandon the 
city. The reader will naturally imagine to himself the 
grief with which these miserable people must be seized, 


might since) ; and the figure of Little Red Riding |" their being forced to leave their houses, rich posses . 


sions, and their country, But the most grievous circum- 


Hood, by fr. Lane, after the same master. It} stance was, the necessity they were under of leaving the 
is hardly necessary to point out the beauties of|sick and aged, who were unable either to fly or to make 
these performances . they must be obvious to all the least resistance.—Aollin's Ancient History.) 

> 





a peculiar elegance in the form and composition of 


Tue clash of war ran loud ; 
The sword of slaughter gleam’d ; 
But shriller from the starving crowd, 
The voice of anguish seream’d : 
Many arose in haste to fly— 
Then dropp’d upon the roads—to die ! 
Death stalked the streets each day, 
And from his armed hand, 
Dealt the deep blow of agony, 
Shriek’d—horror to the land !~- 
As in a frightful dream men stept— 
Mothers look’d on their babes—and wept : 
And there sat one yet young, 
An old starved man her care ; 
Nor painter’s hand—nor poet’s tongue, 
Ere pictured maid as fair— 
Each feature’s grace, her curls’ dark braid, 
Seem’d by Love's self, Love’s genius made. 
Beauteous she sat—while he 
Bade her in flight to seek 
Her safety, and the enemy 
Not half the woe could wreak : 
The thought would sooth his direst hour, 
To know his child had ’scaped their power. 
Then she would kiss his brow :— 
And to his calls to fly, 
Said, were the foe upon them now, 
There were full time to die :— 
She would not leave his snow white head, 
For foeman’s rabble foot to tread. 
Next her young lover came, 
The city walls were thrown ; 
And to escape from death—from shame— 
One moment was their own : 
That lost, then passed their only chance, 
Each street would gleam with sword and lance. 
Think of their brutal hand, 
A maiden thou—and fair— 
O! haste thee—fly this ruined land, 
For love and life elsewhere ! 
Her father gazed upon her face :— 
She wept—but did not quit her place. 
Father, I have a vow! 
Life seem'd almost to flee— 
Go—go dear youth—oh, leave me now— 
I may not follow thee. 
The Gods be with thee—plead no more— 
Leave me—and seek some happier shore. 
He’s gone—she’s left alone— 
Alone among the dead ; 
Her sire has breath’d his dying groan, 
In blessings on her head. 
Tler eyes dwell on one spot—there past 
Her lover—there he gazed his last :— 
The deeply shrouded sun, 
Upon the vault appears ; 
Like hope—when every joy is gone, 
Seen through the mist of years : 
That ray we view when sorrows préss, 
Peinting to distant happiness. 
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ie ted'sun’s is there, 
e Tn sombre ‘ iance pear 
a slaughter’d maid—so fair, 
paid You would not deem her = : 
arm an man clasps round ;— 
Her life blood ereepe along the ground. 
Manchester. C. S—n. 





STANZAS. 
Break through thy dreams! 
Wild one awaken ! 
Seek other themes, 
Ere Reason be shaken ! 
Every fond song 
From thy too daring lyre, 
Bids the red flame of wrong 
Blaze higher and higher. 
A Se is twining 
Slouly : around thee ; 
Lovely and shining 
The coils that have bound thee 
’ Fair to the sight, 
Yet death’s in that coiling ; 


Soon will its might 
Baffle thy foiling. 
Break through tliy dreams ! 
Wild one awaken! = * 
Seek other themes, 


Ere Reason be shaken ! D*r. 


j MUSIC. 
In the Fourth Philharmonic Concert, which took 
place on Monday, the audience was treated with 
three new pieces, never performed in this coun- 
try :—‘ A Pianoforte Concerto,’ by C. M. V. 
Weber; ‘The Overture to Olimpia,’ by Spon- 
tini ; and ‘ A Violin-Concerto,’ by Mayseder and 
Ro . The first of these compositions, through 
some mishap to the pianoforte, did not come on 
pacer gee wir om iately after the violin- 
concerts, i of beiag‘ giveti.an the first act, 
as announced in the bill. this proved rather un- 
fortunate for Mr. Neate, who played it. To hear, 
first, such a long symphony as ‘ ‘The Pastorale,’ 
by Beethoven, and then a well spun out violin- 
concerto, is, one should think, quite sufficient to 
satisfy the appetite of the keenest lover of music. 





‘is rather-thin, he 1 
one of the greatest 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND . 


ays be considered 
pie ever existed. 
The first movement of the concerto is by May- 
seder, a very celebrated young violin player and 
composer, of Vienna, Who has during the last two 
years become a great favourite among the En- 
glish professors of that instrument. The last 
movement by Romberg, in the Russian style, 
nevertheless, seemed’ to be preferred to that of 
Mayseder. : 
fter the ‘ Overture to Olimpia’ had been 
finished, a few hands were heel clapping, but 
this must have been either want of judgment, or 
the force of habit; for by the great majority of 
the audience this overture was held to bea very 
inferior composition, unworthy of the Philhar- 
monic concert. 

The recitative and air, ‘ Deeper and deeper,’ 
in which Mr. Braham used to shine, was admi- 
rably sung by Mr. Sapio. He gave to it, as it 
were, quite a new réading, and omitted, in good 
taste, all the extravagant ‘ roulades’ of the mo- 
dern Italian vocalists, which Mr. Braham was 
latterly inclined to introduce into that sublime 
composition, and which are so utterly unbecom- 
ing the grandeur and simplicity of Handel. Both 
the symphony in E flat by Mozart, and the pas- 
torale by Beethoven, we have heard much better 
executed than they were in this concert. The 
last movement of the former was taken too 
quick, the consequence of which was, that the 
wind instruments and the basses could not keep 
up with the violins. ‘Miss Stephens, in an air of 
Guglielmi ; and Signor Remorini, in an air of 
Rossini, were all that could be wished, and re- 
ceived the praise they so justly deserved. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
E. and L. Schuls, from Vienna.—For the last two 
or three years there have been so many prodigies 
among the juvenile musical performers, from 
Liszt and Aspul down to the Infant Lyra, that 
one should imaginé new phenomenon of this 
kind would no longer be the subject of wonder. 
Popular favour, however, seems still to encourage 
the exhibition of precocious talent, of which, sin- 








gularly enough, there is hardly an instance in any |? 


other art but music ; except perhaps when there 





The violin has, besides, always the advantage | 
over the pianoforte as a concert-instrument ; and | 
when that, too, takes the precedency, the latter 
has hardly any chance, It is fair to state this, to’ 
account, in some manner, for the indifference with 
which Mr. Neate’s performance was received ;| 
whilst Mr. Kiesewetter was greeted with an ap- 

beyond that bestowed on any other player | 
in the preceding concerts. This pianoforte con-| 


certo is one of Weber's newest, but by no means'| 
happiest, productions. It is woefully deficient in| 


air ; and the only melodious part in it is the beau- 
tiful march in the middle. Mr. Neate played it 
with his accustomed clearness and ision of 
execution ; and if he showed want feeling and 
animation, it falls only undér the general obser- 
vation of the best judges, that, however perfect 
as to’ his mechanical attainments in the art, he is 
deficient in those higher qualities. Thus the 
Coricerto produced but little effect. Mr. Kiese- 
wetter’s style and execution---his extraordinary 
spirit, combined with so much nice expression, 
have been often the subject of almost unlimited 

ise ; but, at the same time, there is something 
30 his playing which is not consonant with good 
taste, and from which an ear refined by the best 
models, cannot derive any pleasure. If he aimed 
less at astonishing, this censure would not apply 
to him. The exceedingly high notes, almost 


close to the bridge, (where all vibration of the 
string ceases) have nothing musical in them ; and 
yet in such notes Mr. Kiesewetter likes to show 


Notwithstanding this, and though his tone 





have arisen a few poets, to lisp in numbers, or a 
few calculators, to figure in them. This has heen 
attended with considerable injury to professional 
musicians, who have gone through the regular 
course of from ten to fifteen years’ hard study, 
without having perhaps attained the same degree 
of mastery on their instrument, as those children 
under their teens. In Vienna, it is the general 
complaint of musical men, that none but children's 
concerts are frequented. ‘The Viennese not only 
require extraordinary execution—for that they 
say isnow as common as daily bread—but that 
execution must come from an infant or a child. 
This is, however, an unnatural state of things, 
which cannot last. As to“mere execution, we 
have pretty well attained what is within the 
reach of human power ; and if students, particu- 
larly of the pianoforte, do not strive as much at 
taste and expression as at rapidity of fingering, 
they will hereafter get no one to listen to them. 
These preliminary remarks seemed necessary for 
a proper introduction to the British public of 
two extraordinary youths, Edward and Leon- 
hard Schulz, of ht and nine years of age, 
who have just arrived, with their father, 

Vienna. The eldest boy, Edward, professes 
the Pianoforte, and the other the Guitar; and 
the French, as well as the German journals, 


cision with which the two brothers 
struck us most forcibly in a late private hearing 


some members of the 


~* The Boggart is a spectre or goblin 


Their father has been their instructor. 


trios on two gui and a new instrument : 





it was; indeed, ‘the supértor style; tire taste; an- 
above all, the e inary correctness and pret 


play, tha. 


have met with the most flattering reception from 
Royal family and some no- 
blemen’s families, before whom they have played 


The Physharmonica.—This is a keyed instru- 


ment, of an entirely new invention; of small 
compass, being about two feet long, one and a 


half foot wide, and at most a foot in height. 
The internal mechanism Mr. Schulz, whose elder 
son plays on it, keeps a secret ; it is however ge- 
nerally supposed, that the tone is produced by the 
air bemg put in motion by bellows, so as to strike 
against metal staves.: The tone is the most singu- 
lar part of the invention : it resembles the haut- 
boit more than any other wind-instrument, though 
to some eats‘it appears to sound like the clarinett 
or violin. Rapid passages, as well as slow ones, 


may be played on it in full harmony. 


Guitarre d’amour.—This is another new in- 
strument, likewise invented at Vienna by Staufer, 
and is said to have a tone similar to that of a 
basset-horn. It is not played ‘ pizzicato,’ like 
the common guitar, but with the bow ; it is taken 
between the knees like the violoncello, for which 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
FAIRY TALES. 


reason it is also called the Violoncello-Guitarre. 


Sr1r,—Induced by the favourable notice, and 
the lively extract you gave in a recent number of 


the Literary 


Gazette from a small volume en- 


titled «‘ Fairy Legends and Traditions of the 
South of Ireland,” I took it up and found much 


entertainment in its perusal. 


mongst the many 


traditional legends which its truly amusing com- 
iler has introduced, is one .which I considered 
longed solely: to the neighbourhood of my 
native village. Indeed Iam acquainted with the 
indentical farm-house where the mischievous 
goblin, or, as it is termed in Yorkshire, the Bog- 


amily. 
with the Irish, and that it is 
in the annals of Danish ition. 
sion of the legend runs thus :—A Boggart 


gart, dislodged by its pranks a farmer and his 
I was surprised to find it a familiar tale 
ually well known 
My ver- 

* in 


truded himself, upon what pretext, or by what 
authority, I never could learn, into the house of 
a quiet, inoffensive, and laborious farmer ; and 
when once it had taken possession, it disputed 
the right of domicile with the legal mortal tenant, 


that haants 


houses or families, like the Brownie of the Seoteh, or 


the Nis of the Danes, and is generally invisible. 
¢, so named by the Yorkshire 


ntry, is an 


out-of-door goblin, and is thus poetically described in 


rovincial poem : 

* When darkness o’er the world her mantle throws, 
And weary swains have sunk to calm repose, 
Except some straggler chance the street to roam, 
Who, from the alehonse reeling, seeks his home; 
Where late he sate, the blithest of the throug, : 
None drank more , hone baw!'d a louder song ; 
None boasted more of prodigies of might ; 

Sudden behold him stop, as .in affright : 
Trembling, he sees before his swimming eyes, 
Just in the middle-path, a goblin rise, 

In form more rus than Hyrcanian bear, 
Whose eyes like burning coals or meteors glare ; 

A lambent flame plays o'er its rugred hide, 

In its own lurid light the demon is descried : 

’Tis heard to drag a massy chain Lot 
Thick coming fancies fierce assail his mind ; 

gends of terror which his grand-dam told, 

Now chill the heart of him, of late so bold: 

Fast as he flies he hears, Oh, dire to tell ! 

Close at his heels this minister of bell. 

Dogs bark, chains rattle, groans and yells geneuahy 
More near they seem’d at every fear-urged bound ; 





represent them as first-rate masters. Ger- 
man papers, in particular, have drawn a compari- 
son between Edward Schulz and Liszt, adjudg- 
ing the former the advantage of greater expres- 





sion, with almost the same brilliant execution. 


5d 0 
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Hooping for joy, he gains his cottage door, 

He flies to bed, nor deems himself secure; 

Shiv’ring with horror, tells his injur'd wife 

The dreadful scene, and vows to mend his lifes, & 

Breathes a short prayer, inspir’d alone by fear,” oate 
The su d appearance of the Barguest ! 

death, or some great calamity. 
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with them. ‘The stairs ascended from the 


kitchen ; a partition of boards covered the ends| faintly remember, used to say the horn was often 


of the steps, and formed a closet beneath the 


staircase; a large round knot was accidentally|@pprentice, many years after the above circum- 
displaced from one of the hoards of this partition,|Stance took place, whilst seated on the kitchen 


One day the farmer’s youngest boy was playing 
with the shoe-horn, and, as children will do, he 


stuck the horn into this knot-hole, Whether| tailors. 


this aperture had been formed by the Boggart 
as a peep-hole to watch the motions of the fa- 
mily, I cannot pretend to say; some thought 
it was, for it was designated the Boggart’s hole ; 


or whether he merely wished to amuse himself|memory of man, they have been seen in the 


by ejecting the “aforesaid horn, with surprising 
recision, at the head of those who put it there ; 
it either way, or both ways, if in mirth or in 
anger, the horn darted out with velocity, and 
struck the poor child over the head. Time 
at length familiarized this preternatughl oc- 
currence, and that whieh at the. first Jas re- 
garded with terror, became a kind of amuse- 
ment with the more thoughtless and darin 
of the family.* Often was the horn dane 
slyly into the hole, which never failed to be 
darted forth at the head of one or another ; but 
most commonly he, or she, who placed it there, 
was the mark at which their invisible foe launched 
the offending horn. They used to call this, in 
their provincial dialect, ‘ laking wit Boggart ;’ 
i.e, playing with the Boggart ; and now, as if 
enraged at these liberties taken with his Bog- 
gartship, the goblin:commenced a series of night 
persecutions; heavy steps, as of a person in 
wooden clogs, were often heard clattering down 
the stairs, in the dead hour of darkness ; and the 
pewter and earthen dishes appeared to be dashed 
on the kitchen floor ; though, in the morning, all 
remained uninjured on their respective shelves. 
The children were chiefly marked out as objects 
of dislike by their unearthly tormenter. The 
curtains of their beds would be violently pulled 
backward and forward; anon*a heavy weight, 
as of a human being, would press them nearly to 
suffocation ; they would then scream out for their 
daddy and mammy, who occupied the adjoining 
Toom ; and thus they were disturbed night after 
night. Things could not long go on after this 
fashion ; the farmer and his good dame resolved 
to leave a place where they had not the least 
shadow of rest or comfort. It was upon their 
removal, that the scene took place which so 
closely resembles the Irish and Danish legends, 
related at pages 164 and 165 of the “ Fairy 
Legends, &c.” The farmer, whose name was 
George Gilbertson, was following, with his wife 
and family, the last load of furniture, when they 


met 4 nei i f; h n 
g farmer, whose name was 
John re <p ws Repel the unhappy 


in & Very i and arbitrary manner.|‘‘ Well, Georgey, and sog you're leaving t’ould 
In particular, it seemed to have a great aversion|hoose at last?’ 

tochildren. As there is no point upon which |forc’d tull it, for that dam’d Boggart torments us 
a parent feels more acutely than that of the/soa, we can neither rest npet nor day for’t. It 
maltreatment of his offspring, the feelings of the|seems loike to have sucha. malice again’t poo 
farmer, and more particularly of his good dame, |bairns, it ommost kills my poor dame here, at 
were daily, aye, and nightly, harrowed up by the | thoug , we’ 
malice of this’ malignant and invisible Boggart /flitt like.”—He had got thus far in his complaint, 
(a Boggart is seldom or ever visible to the|when behold a shrill voice from a deep upright 
human eye, though it is frequently seen by churn called out, in nearly, the same words used 
cattle, particularly: horses, and then they are by the “ Nis,” in the legend pf the “ Panske 
said to take the boggle, a Yorkshireism for a| sfolksageu 

shying horse). The children’s bread and butter|ting, you see.” “Od damn 
would be snatched away, or. their porringers of|poor farmer, “ if I'd known thou’d been there 
bread and milk would be. dashed down by an|1 wadn’t ha stirrid a peg. Nay, nay, its tona 
invisible hand ; or if they were left alone for a few| use, Mally,” turning to his wife, ‘‘ we may as 
minutes, they were sure to be found screaming} Weel turn back again to t’ould hoose, as be tor- 
with terror on the return of the parents, like the|mented in another that’s not sa convenient.” I 
farmer’s children in the tale of the “ Field of| believe they did turn back, and the Boggart and 
Terror,” whom the ‘“ drudging goblin” used to|they came to a better understanding, though 
torment and frighten when he was. left alone|it long: continued its trick of shooting the horn 
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“ Heigh, Johnny ma lad, I’m 


"— 


thoughts on’t; and soa, ye see, we're forc’d to 


"—«* Aye, ayé, Georgy, we're fiit- 
thee,” says the 


from the knot-hole. An old tailor, whom I but 
“ pitched”. at his head, and at the head of his 


table of this farm-house, when they went their 
rounds to work, as is customary with country 


Mr. Croker, who is the author of the amusing 
volume mentioned above, says that fairies have 
not been seen for many years in the North of 
England. I can inform him, if not in the 


memory of woman, in a village in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. A respectable female, 
who is nearly related to. the writer of this, and 
who is now alive, beheld; when she was a little 
girl, a troop of fairies, “‘ deftly footing a roundel 
daunce”’ in her -mother’s large.old wainscotted 
parlour, even in the “ garish e¥e of day.” I 
have frequently heard it related by her venerable 
mother, and subsequently by herself. I shall 
give the tale as I received it from the old lady: 
‘“« My eldest daughter, Betsy, was about four 
years old; I remember it was on a fine summer’s 
afternoon, or rather evening, I was seated on this 
chair which I now occupy ; the child hadbeen in the 
garden, she came into that entry or passage from 
the kitchen (on the right side of the entry was 
the old parlour door, on the left the door of the 
common sitting-room, the mother of the child 
was in a line with both the doors) ; the child, 
instead of turning towards the sitting-room, made 
a pause at the parlour door, which was open: I 
observed her to stand, and look in very atten- 
tively; she stood several minutes, quite still; at 
last I saw her draw her hand quickly towards 
her body, she set up a loud shriek, and ran, or 
rather flew, to me, crying out, ‘Oh, mammy, 
green man will heb me, green man will heb me!’ 
It was a long time before I could pacify her; I 
then asked her why she was so frightened. ‘Oh, 
mammy,’ she said, ‘all t’parlour is full of addlers 
and menters:’ elves and fairies, I suppose she 
meant. She said they were dancing, and a 
little man in a green coat, with a gold-laced 
cock’d hat on his head, offered to take her hand, 
as if he would have her as his partner in the 
dance.” The mother, upon hearing this, went 
and looked into the Py geass but the fairy 
pageant, like Prospero’s spirits, had melted into 
thin air. Such is the account I heard of this 
vision of fairies: the is still alive who 
witnessed, or sup she saw it, and, though 
a well-informed person, still positively asserts 
the relation to be strictly true. 


I cannot say how the trath may be, 
[ tell the tale as "twas told to me. 





Wenant, the following colloquy took place:— 


the similarity in Fairy Legends all over : they 
have the — he origia. We remember a, Hamprhire 
story, in which the honest farmer was sore by 
the nightly unsettling of his barn. However straightly, 
over night, he laid his sheaves on the thrashing-floor, 
for the application of the a flail; when morn- 
ing came, all was-topsy-tarvy, higgledy-piggledy, though 
the door remained locked, and there was no sign.what- 
ever of irregular entry. Kesolved to find out who played 
him these mischievous pranks, Hodge couched himself 
one night deeply among the sheaves, and watched for the 
enemy. At length midnight arrived: the barn illumin- 
ated, as if by moon-beams of wonderful brightness, and 
through the keyhole came thousands of elves, the most 
diminutive that could be imagined. They immediately 
began their gambols among the straw, which was soon 
in a most admired disorder. Hodge wondered, but in- 
terfered not: but at last the supernatural thieves began 
to Lusv themselves in a way still less to his taste, for each 
elf set about conveying the crop away, astraw at a time, 
with astonishing activity and perseverance. The - 
hole was still their port of egress and regress, it 
resembled the aperture of a beehive, on a sunny day in 
June. The farmer was rather annoyed at seeing his 
grain vanish in this fashion; when one of the be 
while hard at work, said to another in the tiniest voice 
that ever was heard, ‘* J weat, you weat?” (quasi, O 
vulgar Hampshire Faires! “1 sweat, do you sweat ?) 
and Hodge could coatain himself no longer :—He leapt 
out, ’crying ** The devil sweat ye; let me get among 
ye!” when they all flew away so frightened, that they 
never disturbed the barn any more. 


oe RR Te nen Torn meaner SRR 
KING'S THEATRE. 

On Tuesday, the Italian Opera was presented. in 
its accustomed place ; a new north wall having 
been built, and other substantial securities, 
adopted. The interior shows no sign of altera~ 
tion. The opera, Il Don Giovanni, was per- 
formed with spirit ; the cast of characters 

the same as last season, with the exception of 
Zerlina and Donna Elvira; the former very pleas-~ 
ingly sustained by Vestris, and the latter but int 
differently, by a Madame Castelli, her first ap- 
pearance (on dit).on the stage. The ballet.of 
L’Offrande aux Graces conchided the evenigg’s 
entertainments. The house was he > 
except the gallery, respepting whit ere sfemed 
to remain a truly laudable apprehension of “ a 
dying fall.” ee eee 





DRURY LANE. 

Macready re-appearedon Monday, as Romont, 
in the “ Fatal Dowry,”—-he was apparently in 

health and spirits, and went through the 
part with his accustomed talent. The grand 
seene in the third act, in which he discovers to 
Charalois the infidelity of his wife, was i 
performed, and elicited, as it deserved, the most 
marked applause. ur readers will bear in mind, 
that this performance, which was acquiring a 
high degree of popularity, was interrupted on the: 
third night by his sudden and severe indisposi- 
tion—it must be seen,to be properly appreciated. 
Mr. Macready’s reception was what it deserved 
to be ; warm, honourable, and from an unpacked 
audience. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

On Friday, a new play, interspersed with mow 
sic, called the Hebrew Family, was produced at 
this theatre, and, looking at the present deplera~ 
ble and almost hopeless state of dramatic htera- 
ture, it is with great regret that we pronounce it 
a decided failure. To enter into a detailed ac- 
count of the plot of this drama, we confess to be 
beyond our power; for although many of the inci- 
dents are familiar to us, and the greater part of 
them by no means deficient in interest, yet the story 
has so many different ramifications, and the vari- 
ous scenes base so slight a relation to each other, 
that any attempt to unravel them would be per- 
plexing to ourselves, and scarcely intelligible to 
our readers. The principal points, however, may 
be given in a few words :—the scene is laid im 
the city of Valencia, where Forester, an English 
traveller, having assisted in the escape and mar-~ 
riage of a nun, is sentenced to the flames. Just 





Hendon, April 9th, 1825. P, 
Note.—Our Correspondent need not be surprised at 


as he is about to suffer, a storm arises, some of the 
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scaffolds, loaded with spectators, break down, 
and in the general confusion the criminal escapes. 
Once more at large, he first of all pops into the 
overnor’s house, and is safely deposited in his 
daughter's bedchamber. . then quits ~~ 
ing, j in at a Jew’s window ; 
me dactecs the Inrpelite, and as he had rather 
“ than burn,”’ makes love to his daughter, 
until after an unsuccessful attempt at an escape, 
he rescues the governor from assassination, re- 
ceives a free pardon, and with the whole “ He- 
brew Family” sets sail for England. Besides 
these characters, there are three or four other 
persons introduced, principally pour passer le 
temps—one Don Cesario, a jealous lover—Reuben, 
a sprightly little fellow, a nephew to the Jew, 
who prevents a great deal of mischief—Leonella, 
a familiar waiting woman---and a Father Sereno, 
who is for a long time very incomprehensible ; as 
at first he appears to be a wag, then a bigot, and, 
lastly, a fo tir and noble-minded churchman. 
The di: e of this piece, as far as we can judge, 
seems to be written in blank verse, but it is in 
general much below mediocrity. A vein of 
mawkish delicacy and affected refinement per- 
vades the greater part of it, and the imitation of 
the simple grandeur of the patriarchal language, 
which is put into the mouths of the ““ Hebrew 
Family,” is absolutely beneath contempt. Thus, 
when the old man salutes his daughter, we are 
told that “‘ the father claspeth his dear child ;”’--- 
when the criminal is pursued, then ‘‘ the fierce 
pursuer roareth for his prey ;”--- when there is a 
knock at the door, then “‘ peradventure, it is some 
great men who wanteth much money.” ‘‘ The 
evasion of the criminal” must also be prevented--- 
and even a walking-stick is called a “ staff,” and 
@ suit of clothes “the covering of the outward 
man.” So much for its poetical beauties. Of the 
music, we are almost afraid to speak. To draw 
down upon us the wrath .of seven composers at 
once, would be no very.agreeable concert, and no 
very gentle visitation;—suffice it to remark, that 
the first act is full of pretension, and but little 
else—the second and third, something better, but, 
with the exception of a ballad and a quartetto, not 
entitled to much praise, either for beauty or ori- 
ginality. In the way of performance, the princi- 
pal novelty of the evening was the first appearance 
of Miss Cawse, a pupil of Sir George Smart, a 
young lady under fourteen years of age, with a 
Voice particularly sweet and clear, a distinct 
enunciation, and, moreover, exhibiting very con- 
siderable promise as an actress. The ballad we 
before alluded to, composed, we believe, by 
Whitaker, and which is delightfully executed by 
this youthful debutante, called down the loudest 
applause, and was rapturously encored. Farren, 
Fawcett, and Miss Tree, did as much for their 
parts as they deserved ; Sinclair toiled through 
some very dull music, but was not quite so im- 
passioned in his jealous scene as Kean is in the 
third act of Othello. Poor Jones, we pitied---his 
character is so strangely. drawn, that even he, 
with all his tact and knowledge of effect, hardly 
knew what turn to give it ; a man running about 
the whole evening, with a halter round his neck, 
every instant in jeopardy---yet attempting to turn 
every thing into a jest, we humbly conceive to be 
no very easy character to play. Mrs. Gibbs, who 
seems to be gifted with perpetual youth and un- 
wearied spirits, was, if possible, more amusing 
than ever. If the author do not dedicate to her, 
he must be the most ungrateful of his tribe. The 
scenery was good—but'the dressés yery unbe- 
coming. Sinclair looked like a tumbler at a 
fair, and Miss Tree, credite posteri, absolutely 
frightful. The bars in front of her dress, we pre- 
sume, must be intended for a representation of 
** Jacob's Ladder.” 





A minor theatre, called Kocnlgustapdter-The 

minor theatre, K - 
ater, and especially intended for vaudevilles and 
farces, is about to be opened at Berlin. Such 
establishments prosper in Germany, while the 
large theatres und the heroic drama languish. 
Esslair and Madame Stich are still admired ; 
but they are in general badly supported. The 
most frequent performances on the German stage, 
are either some of Kotzebue’s pieces, or transla- 
tions from French melo-dramas and vaudevilles, 
The masterpieces of Schiller, Goethe, Shakspeare, 
(translated by Schlegel), are seldom represented ; 
they require too large and powerful a company. 
Even at Berlin, where expense is not spared, 
melo-dramas and trifling comedies are the only 
favourites. Goethe, sublime as he is, seems to 
weary the public; Schiller appears to produce 
the same effect on the actors ; and Germany lacks 
performers capable of doing justice to the admira- 
ble productions of this truly national poet. The 
greater part of the legitimate German theatres 
have ruined their ietors ; especially in Frank- 
fort, Breslaw, Hamburgh, Prague, Bremen, 
Magdeburgh, Keenisbergh, and Dantzick It has 
not been so in Bavaria, and the grand duchy of 
Baden. Such are the accounts from Germany, 
which we find bears a close resemblance to Eng- 
land: to what are we to attribute the general 
falling off of dramatic literature and the drama ? 


POLIT ° 
PartiaMEnt has foumatiel for the despatch 
of business, We are sorry to hear that unfa- 
vourable accounts have been received from Greece. 





VARIETIES. 

Captain Franklin, Dr. Richardson, and their 
party, arrived at New York on the 16th ult. 
in four weeks, frém Liverpool. ~ 

M. Sgricci, the celebrated Italian improvisa- 
tore, having improvised a tragedy, (subject, the 
death of Mary Stuart) the recitation of which oc- 
cupied nearly two hours, so delighted the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, his family, and court, that 
H. R.H. not only presented him with 2000 francs, 
and a pension of 2400 francs per annum, but 
gave him a patent of nobility of the first order, 
which his native city, Arezzo, had solicited as 
the reward of his genius, 

A very singular and rare gold coin of Richard 
ILI. in fine preservation, was lately discovered 
in an ancient house in Devon, and which was 
unknown to the late Mr. Rudall (Ruding), the 
celebrated writer on British coins, and hitherto 
not described in medallic history. The piece 
is very similar to, and the full size of, King 
Richard's Angel; but the R in the last syllable 
of his name is omitted, and the letters are mis- 
placed in the last word of the reverse. There 
is also an abridgment different from the angels 
that have been described in historical accounts: 
the legends are as follow, viz. : Obverse---Ricap 
ptGra x Rex x ANGL.z. Franc. Reverse--- 
Per Cruce x tua x Satva Nos XPC x Re- 
pemp. This curious coin is now in the pos- 
session of S. Woolmer, of Exeter.---Provin. Jour. 





FaceTrz, &c. 4 
King Stanislaus spoke French very badly ; an 

duslaiong one day Tans an act of Athalis for 
Voltaire, to show him the progress he had made 
in his pronunciation—* Excuse me, Sire,’’ inter- 
rupted the author of the Henriade; ‘‘.allow me 
to give to you the odes of Lamothe; with such 
verses Demosthenes néed not have put pebbles 
in his mouth. “Let us leave Athalié, dire, to 
those who read better than we do,” The King 
followed the poet’s advice, and took Lamothe. 


on cookery i 

prefixed to it, which has been recently i 

in Paris, makes the following grave remark: 
“In placing the art of carving at table before 
the explanation of the ings in the kitchen, 
the author has inverted the natural order of thi 
Before the carver can exhibit his skill, the din- 
ner must be dressed.” Astonishing sagacity ! 

Theatrical Anecdote.—On the night of the first 
representation of his Ayeux Chimeriques, J.B. 
Rousseau was seated in the pit, next to a man 
who continued blowing a whistle during the en- 
tire of the first act. As soon as it was over he 
turned to Rousseau: “ Sir,” said he, “lam 
obliged to go out fora moment, may I ask you 
to take my whistle, and be my substitute in case 
they shall begin before my return?” “ With 
the greatest pleasure, Sir,” replied Rousseau; 
and accordingly, the moment the actors ap- 
peared, he joined with all his might in damning 
his own piece, This reminds us of Aristides 
inscribing his own name on the Vote. 

Anecdote of Charles X. when a child.—Lewis 
XV. was very fond of his grandchildren ; but he 
inherited the tone and manners of his royal pre- 
decessor, and displayed such dignity in his be- 
haviour to them as was little calculated to draw 
forth the sprightly vivacity so natural and so 
pleasing at their age. The young princes loved 
their grandfather ; but they looked up to him with 
reverential awe:—One day the Count d’ Artois, 
more bold and lively than his brothers, laid a 
wager with them, that he would appear before 
the King with his hat on. The wager was ac- 
cepted ; and the next morning, when his grand- 
children were brought to pay their respects to 
his Majesty, the Count d’Artois, running hastily 
into the presence chamber, drew his sword, pre- 
tending to be captain of the guard, and clapped 
his hat ‘on his head in the true military style. 
Upon Lewis XV. expressing surprize at this novel 
entrée, the y prince saluted him with the 
point of his sword, still keeping his hat on, say- 
ing, “ How do you like me now, grand papa! 
they tell me that I look _ like your Majesty. 
“Very much indeed, my dear boy,” answered 
the King, smiling and kissing him. The Count 
d’ Artois, then taking off his hat and respectfully 
saluting his dfather, turned to his brothers 
and said, “‘ Mind—I’ve won my wager.” 

Dialogue. 
A. On learned matters I may surely speak, 
Who under the late Doctor studied Greek. 


B. Your mind, my friend, may throw all fear afar, 
No one can doubt your being under Par. 
April 12th, 1824. T. B. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Dramatic Liprary,—We have before us the Catalogue 
of the Dramatic Library of Mr. Rhodes, the sale f 
which, by Mr. Sotheby, commences on Monday. We 
had often heard of Mr. Rhodes’ assiduity as a collector 
in this line, but till we looked over the list, could not 
have believed it proumie, even in thirty years of in- 
dustry, to have picked up so many curiosities and trea- 
sures. “There are no fewer than 2918 Jots, most of them 
containing sewers publications, so that the whole num- 
ber must be nearly ten thousand. Of the first, and rare 
editions, it would be vain for us to attempt to give any 
account; nor can we specify a sree of the old novelties 
here introduced to us. We shall merely notice, that, a 
far as our knowledge of the subject extends, some of t 


have never 
Plays are unique, and certainly many es Tree Tre. 


a red in an’ ing catalogue. i 4 
cedie of Richard re Phin” the quarto of 1594; Wevers’ 
is Lasty 1 — “a sprobaney’ aa neevbate of : ~y pi 
iii va 3 ‘ ve’s abou . 
1598 was Othello,” 1622, &c. &c, are among a multitude 
of other valuable-dramas. 

The valuable and select, classical and miscellaneous 





Li of the late Rev. Robert Bland, M. A. of Keo- 
nilwerth, has been purchased, by Mr. John Miers, 
bookseller, Warwick; aud Merridew and Son, 
ventry,. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


tear 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 


lately purchased nearly 
jan, and Turkish MSS, for the 
peril foment at a Petceabara). 
of the jar German 1 
Paustuss 1 his Lie Dealt, and ya into Hell, 240 
uboat to be publish 

A slageiar vert has recently been published in the 

Pai SU Wi at wer ont 
nage 0 sies, ani é other Va! nds 
a 7 we author is M. N. N. Derph. 
sate G of Edinburgh, is p: fi orient a sixth 
volame of his talteetion of the Songs of Burns, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and other eminent lyric S$; united to the 
Select Melodies of Scotland, chiefly, and to many of 
those of Ireland and Wales: ‘with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments for the Piano Forte, composed by Haydn, 
Heethoven, &c. who have also arranged many Of the 
Melodies for two and for three voices. 

There are announced—Keine Canziani, a tale of mo- 
dern Creece, in two volumes ;~—The Three brothers ; or, 
the Travels and Adventures | of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, 
and Sir Thomas Shirley, in Persia, Rassia, Turkey, 

in, &c. with portraits, in one volume ;—Tales of 
¥ Grandmother, ia 2 vols. ;—-A Transjation of Moh's 
ise on Mineralogy, in 3 vols. with numerous fi- 
tires ;—Narrative of a Journey across the Cordilleras 
of the Andes, and of a Residence iu Lima and other 
rts of Peru, fp 1823-4, by Robert Proctor, Esq.t;—and 
les of the Wild and the Wonderful, original and trans- 
lated; the two latter each in one volume, 
LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

The Three Brothers, post 8vo. 9%. bds.—Balantyne’s 
Novelist’s Library, complete, 10 vols, royal octavo, 

|4/. bds.—-Mounteney’s Selections on Brazil, 8vo. 7s. bds. 
Wilson's Isle of Palms, new edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
U. ls. bds.—Donbledav’s Babington, a Tragedy, 8vo. 
‘ds. Gd, sewed.—Stennett’s Works, 3 vols, 8v0. 17. vs. bds. 
‘—Chambers ea Civil Architecture, by Gwilt, 2 vols. im- 
— . 14s. 6d. half-boand morocco.—Sceley’s 

nders of Blora, 8vo, second oe. 188. bds.—Gold- 
smith’s Wonders of the United ——. 3 vols. 12mo. 
ic Problems, _ 

Practice of Courts Martial, 8vo. 17. fs. 
—Lambet and theVatican,|Svols. 17. 1s. hds.—Rouil- 
mis Greek a, 8vo. 4s. Gd. bds.—Harrison on 
the Arteries; 2 vols. 0. bs. bds.—A Description of 
Bary St. Edmunds, with Tilustrations of the Charches, 
Bo. 9s, sewed. 
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Thermometer. Barometer. 
From 34 to 59 | 30°26 to 30:27 
see. 34 — 59 pr) — stat. 
Fosive. B 30°18 — 8°14 
Sunday....... 10 ° 3016 — stat. 
Monday ....... 1 30°08 — 30-02 
Gace’? °° a 29°96 — 30°03 
Wednesday 13 -4— 29°92 — 30°08 
Wind SE. till the Lith; ‘sw. in WW. till noon of the 
Lith, when it changed to ‘the North; the weather con- 
tinned clear till the 12th, when the clouded state of the 
‘atuiosphere indicated a change ; a little fall of rain on 
the morning of the 13th, scarcely enough to lay the 
atin which has been plentiful since ag “7 =. Ms. 
. . A A 


Friday ....... 
Saturda 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have made the inquity necessary to enable us to 
answer “4 Subscriber, 9 March,” and learn that the|>* 
rinting of the second and last volume of Mr. Wiffen’s 
‘asso, has been delayed by = illness of the Translator : 

it is Hkely to be ready in time. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
with Literature and the Art 
NSTITUTION, Pall- Mall—_c “LOSE 
yh? PRESENT EXHIBITION. 

e aller. for the Exhibition and Sale of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is open Daily, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing until Five in the Rvening, will he cypeed on Saturday, 
the At instant.—Admission 1s.,— we 

Subscril to the Print West's Picture of ** Our 
Gurtece healing the Sick in the Bape” who have not already 
— their Impressions, may receive them upc 
the remainder oft! their Subscript ns, at th the Brit. 


“ARTISTS GENERAL _BENEVOL. ENT IN-|_*: 
pap a —The Subscribers and Frien s are respect- 
fly, nioreet & at the Eleventh iecder Dinner of this 
fast no will n yey ted in Freemason’s Hall, on Friday, 


i ti, Tee DURE of YORK and ALBANY 
‘io graciously coudescended to preside. 


Sir Mathew W. Ridley, Bart. M.P, ion. Geo. Agar Bilis, M. P. 
fibag hy me Reto, Esq. James tahee, Tea asq. 
Charles M Ma Clarke, Fsq. * John Maheux, Eat. 
wines Clowes, Ee: R.A wine ile Nickel, Et 
i . R. 
wi Ba, oa K. Noble, Es 
_——- Rhodes, Esq. 
R. D. Richards, Rsq. 
— Lag nor _ 
appen, Esq. 
eed af Wosdbara, caq. 
nt under the arta: t of Mr, Broad- 
Duke of Jonesster’ 's Military 
° 
at ul. as. each, man, be pe at 
*, Jermyn-street ; r. Roper, 
* 145 + Portland-plece; at at the 


REMY Rice, Honorary Setretary, pto. tem. 
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and Present State. 
R. BULLOCK “has the honor to acquaint 
the Fehlie, that the,above popular Exhibitions eine 
ow ofen for inspection at the EGYPTIAN HALI 
Pie COROT LY s—Admiteunice Owe Shilling. 
‘his Collection, which haus oe A! cereal, 21 and important 
itions made to it, 
articles, obtained upon the 7 hy Mr Bullock during his resi- 
dence there, ede light upon many obscure circumstances 
in the early History of an extraordinary People; their Idols, 
Sacrifices, ae os, Customs, &c. Int division, there 
ss _ found Panoramic Views of that highly ly picturesque Coun- 
Specimens of the | pupians Fruits, Plants, an Lego 
wah wi ich it abounds; the Animal, Mineral, and other Pro- 
ductions ; Models of Dwellin s, and of the Inhabitants in exact 
Costume, ke. &c. The whole preseuting to the eye a perfect 
resemblance of a Country hitherto burlittle known, though now 
rapidly growing into the est, rauk, with reference to the 
commercial and political relations subsisting between it and the 
British Empire, 
A Native of Mexico attends in the Rooms; who, as far as 
his knowledge of spades permits, will describe the several 
objects to the Visitors 


TIXRAVELS at HOME,—SWI TZERLAND in 
PICCADILLY.—There are many persons whom the fatigue 
and expence, inseparable from the voyage and the journey, pre 
clude from granfymg a eatnunl curiosity universally felt, that of 
seeing Foreigu Countries. uch, it must be interesting to 
leard that a visit to the EGY PT MAN’ HALL will make them as 
well acqaainted with the enchanting isc. of SWITZER- 
LAND, as though they were actual versing its stupeudous 
Mountains, or strolling through its fe rtile Vallies, In M. Gua- 
din’s grand Model of that Country, every Mountain, Glacier, 
ake, Town, aud Village, is clearly shown, upon an exact scale, 
and every Road and Pass, including that of the celebrat 
Semplon, may be distinctly followed, The historical or literary 
- uirer will nete situations rendered interesting by the names 
illiam Tell, of Voltaire, of Gibbon, and Rousseau; nor will 
hy spot where our favorite Kemble closed an honorable exis- 
tence be passed without a pause ! 

The accompiished Tourist may likewise here renew his ac- 
quaiutance with scenes too splendid and romantic to be evancs- 
cent, and explain to inquisitive friends, who have not had his 

opportunities of seeing the an ag those objects which most 
attracted his attention on his trave 

April ams _ Tee ot a _ M. Ric parte 23, Cornhill, 

Supe FEN" 3. Gd. each, of 
Buckinerianis ORL NTAL HER. ALD, 
and JOURNAL OF GENERAL LITERAT' 

Coutaining the following Original Articles: Spee “ Commnni- 
cation with ludia—Canals across the Isthmus of Suez —Barrack- 
ae Massacre— Burmese War—Present State of the Army in 
gal—Characteristic Features of Coutemporary Poetry—Lite- 
a rand Political Services of Distinguished Officers in India— 
The Arcott Family—Curious Discovery respecting the Oriental 
Qeigin of Parnell’s Hermit—Evils of the East India Company’s 
ly—Letters from Bombay, on the Controversy respec ting 

the ve Eangincer Corps of the Indian Army--On the Shaksperian Ro 

ridges, lately introduced into Bengal— Original Letter of th 
Patriot Ham nden—Secret Polities of the East India House—P eae 
fessor Lee’s Vindication of bis Radition of Jones's Persian Gram- 
mar—QOn the late Orders respecting Brevet Rank in the Indian 
Army—Conduet < the Bombay Judges in the ae of Mr, Fair— 

Inaceuracy of Mr. Astell’s assertion res g Mr. Arnot 
Latest Fullecice wnecel at tite East Fadia nod - seupantial Jus- 
tice of the Asiatic Journal--Scere of fumult and Disorder among 
the Tea Dealers at the India House—Six Days’ War at the India 
House—Debates at the India House ov the Hyderabad Trans- 

actions—Original Poetry—Latest latelligence from the East 
Civil and Military ay Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 

Shipping twee 


pu Siebel: ¢ Second Number of 


s day 
HE OU ARTE Rey” THE ‘OLOGIC AL RE- 
VIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, 

Contents ;—1, Stonard’s Commentary on Zechariah se- 
nias’s Commentary on Isaiah—-3. Faber's Difficulties of t al << 
(concluded) — 4. Nichols’s Calvinism and Arminianism compare nt 
—5. Southey’s Book of the Church, and Butler’s Book of the 
Roman Catholic hag nal 6, Middleton’s Free Inquiry—7. Dau- 
&, A Layman’s Address to a 
Protestant Brethren = Martyn’s Persian Controversies, by 
—10, The Clerica! Portrait—11. Foster’s Bible Preacher—12. om 
toral Conversations—13. Meditations and Reflections for a Month 
—14 Irene s Sequel to the Grammar of Sacred History—15. 
Mant’s Ingenuous Scruples—16, Hlack’s Evidences of Christianity 
—17. Tabuta Theologica—18. Popular Hymus and Ballads of Ire- 
land— 19. Chandler's Life of Dr. Johnson—20, Davison’s Dis- 
ourses on Prophecy—at. Bishop Ryder’s three Sermons—22. 
Bishop Dehon’s Sermons for Young Persons, by the Rev. E. 
Berens—Single Sermons by Hale, Cotton, Grylls, Cooper, Moore, 
Haygarth, Honders, Zillwood, and At "ood Also Notices of ten 
Religious Publications.— Retrospective Review. Sylloge Disser- 
tdtionem Philologico- -exegeticarum & diversis Auctoribus edita- 
rum sub Presidio Schulteusii, et Schrederi Defensarum, &c.— 
Debates in Parliament, an aw Proceedings relative to the 
Church—History of the Diocese of Canterbury—State of the Dio- 
ceses in Ea: jand and Wales—Proceedings of the Universities, 

Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. near . Church-Yard ; 

and Waterloo-Place, Pall-M 
*,* Also just published, the Second ‘ition of Number !. 
iiustrated with URGH’ Bi ice 7s. Gd. 
NNHE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL JOURNAL, x XXIV. Conducted by ROBERT 
JAMESON, Regius Professor of Natural oad ‘and Keeper 
of the Museum in the U niversity of Edinbu 




















Among the Contents will be found the fob a most impor- | j,, 


— articles :—Dr. Richardson’s Remarks on the Climate and 
etable Productions of the Ehudson’s Bay Countries— lables 
discon observed in Spitsbergen, by Captains Franklin 
oa Buchan—Dr. Fleming ou the Britis ‘Testaceous Annelides 
—New Corrections for the Effects of Humidity on the formula 


for measuring beighs by the Barometer, by hake Anderson, ‘ 


.M. ¥,R.S, r. Treigala, on the principles gl soe tice 
of Ventilating and Warming Bulldings— eographical u- 
tion of the Fossil Organic Kemains enumerated by Baron Schiot- 
theim, arranged by Dr. Boué—Mr. Barlow's Account of experi- 
meuts made to determine the Local Attraction of his Majesty's 
Steam Vessel, Comet—Prpofessor Buckland’s Reply to Dr. Flem- 

img’s Observations on the distribution of British Avimals—On 
Fossil Organic Remains, as_a means of distinguishing Rock 
Formations—Oxg the Natural Tredgoldy of the Salmen, and on the 
Salmon Fisheries, &c.—Myr. Tred on the theoretical princi- 

les and power of Mr. Brown's Cas Machine—Mr. Anderson on 
the + oa Power of Coal Gas—Notice regarding Malleable 
lroa 
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4 COLORS, will open their Twenty-first EXBIBITION on 
Monday, April 25th, at the Gallery aa Pall-Mall Fas 
COPLE TLDS. Secretary. 





12mo. price 18s, 


ARIAMNE: ‘an tixtorical } Novel of Pales- 
tine, Printed for G, B. W) bittaker, Ave-Ms Ave-! Maria-lene. 


ORD BYRON’S W ORKS, vols. vols. 5 5 & 6, vo. &vo. 
0s. Gd. each ; and vo!s, 6, 7, & 8, small Svo. 7s. each; con- 
tint, Doge of Venice, Prophecy of Dante, Cain, The Foscari, 
and Surdanapalas. 
2 __ Printed for Joho Murray, Albemarle- street. 
n2 lar ze volumes, 8vo, ce 30s. bo: 
nPHE HISTURY of TFALY, trom “thie Fall of 
the Western Empire to the Commencement of the Wars 
of the French Revolution, By GEORGE PERCIVAL, Esq. 
rv rinted for Geo, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria- tam ae. 


al 4to. price 7 
RowBinson’ s ‘DESIGNS’ for r ORNAMENT AL 
VILLAS.—The Work will appear in 4 Bi meg Parts, 
each Part comprehending a Ground and Pla, twe 
Geometrical Elevations, aud a Perspective Views with Lodges. 
and Sub-buildings as the case may be ; making in the whole ong 
complete design. 
_London: printed for James Carpenter r & Son, Old Bond-street. 


To Florists, se.—Just Pvbtishod, in 12mo. ich coloured Plates, 
i a New Editi 
A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TREATISE 
on the GROWTEL and CUI TURE of the CARNATION, 
Pink, Auricula, Polyanthas, Ranunculus, Talip, i ath, Rose, 
— other Flowers ; including a Dissertation — b — Manures. 
rontaining Catalogues of the finest a esteem 
Varicties of each re jane By THOMAS HocG. Toca, Pad- 
dington- qroen, Middlese; 
Printed for G, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


ust ONS ied TiN 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
OUGHTO WINE-CELLAR CHECK- 
BOOK, arranged upon a Principle, the result of Twenty 
Years’ Ex rience, which so effectually centrouls the — of 

that valuable Depot, as to preclude the Fnsrmg oe of 
diminishing it by the abstraciion of a ie bottle ; embracing, 
at the outae Saw a Check upon the Wi pra’ pow AR s Delivery 


~~ 
—>.\ printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Setnl ; and sold by 
\ Booksellers an Stationers 





Fie; antly printed, in 14 vols. foolsca 7" 
PALS & MISCE LLANEOUS PIRCES. - By 
MARIA EDGEWORTH : now first collected, ayd printed 
— cee cotiine R.i Bet c . Ser: 
ndou: printed for anter ; - ldwin, radock, and 
* | Longman, tiurst, Rees, Orme, and J. Book ker; bherwood, 
Jones, and C o.; Geo, w hittaker 5 Harding, Triphook, and 
Lepard ; A. K. Newman and Co.; R. Scholey; R. Saunders : y- 
Tegg; Humilton, Adams, and Co. ; 5 ag and Marshall ; 
Mason ; J. Duncan; and Smith and Elde 


Caton on Neroous Dey rere Diseases of the Face, oe. 
PoPrL AR REMARKS, Medical & Literary, 


on Nervous Chroni¢e Debility, Relaxation, Hy on- 
Seine, and Hysterical Diseases ; containing an Inquiry into +4 
» Prevention, and ‘Treatment of those Diseases called 
Bilious, Stomachic, og ey yy C omplaints ; with 
servations on Low Spirits. By T ON, Surgeon, late of 
the United Hospitals of St. Thomas snd on 
Printed for Messrs. Sherwood and Co, 20, Paternoster-row ; 
C. Chapple, G6, Pall-mall; and Bowen, 315, Oxford-street, 
ere may be ha 
Caton on Indigestion, § crofula, & Cutaneous 
Diseases; with Obsery — on Wie and Scorbutic Pimples 
of the Face and Skin. P 








Me 1 Profession, Dru rgist 
E FOLL OWING IMPOR’ ANT “WORKS 


connected with the Pharmacoperia have recently been pub- 
lished by ‘Thomas and George Underwood, Vleet-street :— 


Brande’s Manual of Pharmacy. 8vo. 14s. 
Gray’s Supplement to the Pharmacopeia. 
vO. 4s. 
Gray’s Elements of Pharmacy. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
is rhomson’ sConspectus of the Pharmacoperias. 


“Magendic's Formulary of New Medicines. 
12mo. 5s. Ga 

Stocker's Alterations in the Pharmacopeeia. 
Rvo. 5s. 
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io ohe- -Squa' 
NHARTE TU RQU it, ou ‘Organisation Reli- 
J gieuse Civile et Militaire de l'Empire Ottoman. 9 vols. 
Bvo. 11. 2s. Gd. 
‘Mémoires de Mde. la Ctsse. de Genlis, sur le 
18e, Siecle et In Revehacion Frangaise, bye o- § 1756 jusqu’® nos 
urs. Tom.) & 2. Paris Edition. 16s. 
*“Boutourlin (Officier Russe) Histoire «de ‘la 
Comporme 4e de Bak apes: en 1812. 2 vols, 8vo, & Atlas. 11, 16s, 
will be found particularly interesting to those 
ge, ‘ aeg h. the Account of the same Campagne by Cte. de 


“Histoire de la Domination des Arabes et des 

Maures en Espagne et en Portagal, depuis lIinvasion 

les jusqu’a leur Expulsion De nitive, redigé sur Viiistaire 
nite de l’Arabe en oy? de M. Joseph Conde. Par M 

Marisa. B.vols. 8vo, il. its, 


_Princives de Droit Politique. Par Sorombert. 


"“Histaire de Ia Guerre a’Espagne & de Portu- 
gal de 1807 & 1814. Par 7 Lapie. 8vo. 

Correspondance de Lord Byron avec un Ami, 
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